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using  a  fountain  pen  instead  of  a  pencil. 
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should  you  ever  damage  the  point,  you  can  replace  it 
yourself — instantly — at  any  pen  counter.  Ask  for  it  by 
number.  Complete  Gregg- Approved  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen  with  point  1555  .  .  .  only  $2.00.  Extra 
Gregg  points  (No.  1555)  .  .  .  35c.  ^|pP^ 
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Trends  in  Business  Education,  V 


A  FEW  years  ago  one  of  the  foremost  themes  in 
business-education  literature  was  personalization 
of  goals.  “The  new  social-business  emphasis,”  ob¬ 
servers  called  it.  “Watered-down  objectives,”  critics 
said.  Salesmanship  was  boomed  as  a  course  in  per¬ 
sonality  training.  Bookkeeping  teachers  were  asked  to 
substitute  personal  records  for  business  records.  Short¬ 
hand  was  recommended  for  none  but  the  student  of 
superior  ability — it  contained  too  little  social -business 
value.  The  influence  of  these  and  similar  recommen¬ 
dations  cannot  be  measured  accurately ;  but  there  is  little 
iloubt  that  in  some  schools  they  served  to  soften  stand¬ 
ards,  sidetrack  the  vocational  emphasis,  justify  lower 
achievement  in  the  classroom,  and  confuse  our  goals. 
I'he  accent  was  on  the  nonvocational. 

Today  the  accent  appears  to  be  returning,  sharply 
and  decisively,  to  vocational  objectives.  True,  there  is 
great  and  growing  and  encouraging  interest  in  “business 
education  for  everyone.”  This  interest  supports  the 
vocational  program:  it  invites  us  to  extract  the  non¬ 
vocational  and  personal-use  material  from  our  voca¬ 
tional  courses  and  package  it  together  in  a  basic  busi¬ 
ness  course  where  every  student  can  enjoy  these  values. 
Relieved  of  the  personalization  goal,  vocational  teachers 
are  freed  to  hit  straight  for  vocational  goals. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  this  renevred  attention 
to  the  vocational  emphasis. 

Once  more  magazines  in  our  field  are  carrying 
articles  on  why  vocational  teachers  should  have  work 
experience,  how  they  may  obtain  it,  and  how  they 
may  use  it.  Once  more  the  literature  rings  with  recom¬ 
mendations  and  proud  reports  about  work-study  pro¬ 
grams  for  students.  Once  more  The  Businessman  is 
being  asked  to  evaluate  business  graduates.  Once  more 
schools  are  conducting  surveys  of  their  business  com¬ 
munities.  Once  more  researches  are  being  directed 
toward  job  analyses  and  the  measurement  of  standards 
in  offices  and  stores.  Postwar  textbooks  give  much 
more  emphasis  to  skill  and  production  and  efficiency, 
and  so  do  convention  addresses  and  workshop  teaching 
demonstrations.  Favorite  articles  in  our  literature  are 
those  that  tell  how  to  set  up  and  reach  vocational  goals. 
The  objeciives  of  business  education  have  been  rest- 
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lessly  and  uncertainly  shifting  and  inter¬ 
twining  in  the  past  decade,  like  threads 
in  a  wind.  Now  it  appears  the  objectives 
are  becoming  untangled :  the  nonvoca- 
tional  and  the  vocational  are  being  sepa¬ 
rated.  Each  is  ready  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  The  distinction  between  these 
emphases  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
current  trend  to  place  a  clear-cut,  de¬ 
cisive  accent  on  the  vocational. 


Professional  Report 


THE  BIG  TEN 

What  were  the  ten  top  educational  news 
items  of  last  year?  That  is  what  B.  P. 
Brodinsky,  editor  of  the  Educator’s  IVash- 
ington  Dispatch,  asked  editors  of  America’s 
educational  journals.  Results : 

1.  Eisenhower’s  joining  the  educational  pro¬ 
fession.  « 

2.  Election  of  an  administration  and  Congress 
friendly  to  education. 

3.  Higher  education’s  miracle:  holding  veter¬ 
ans,  attracting  new  and  younger  students,  and 
accommodating  a  peak  load. 

4.  Resignation  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
Studebaker. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  prohibiting 
religious  classes  in  public  schools. 

6.  Federal  provision  of  sodium  fluoride  for 
children’s  teeth. 

7.  Struggle  between  labor  and  management 
for  control  of  the  education  and  mind  of  the 
students. 

8.  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

9.  Progress  of  Negro  groups  in  getting  more 
and  better  education. 

10.  New  zeal  for  creative  citizenship  training 
— Freedom  Train  and  such. 

Runners-up  in  the  poll  included  such  items 
as  the  revolt  against  the  comic  books,  the 
work  of  the  Life  Adjustment  Elducation 
Commission  in  challenging  the  traditional 
high  school  curriculum,  the  contribution  of 
a  quarter  million  dollars  by  teachers  for  the 
relief  of  teachers  overseas,  and  the  general 
increase  in  dues  of  major  organizations  of 
teachers. 

TEACHER-EDUCATION  GOALS 

Objectives  of  the  recently  formed  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educatkn 
reflect  interesting  “signs  of  the  times’’ :  ( 1) 
boosting  of  the  requirements  for  the  prepa¬ 


ration  of  teachers,  (2)  attention  to  the 
groxving  surplus  of  high  school  teachers 
and  the  corresponding  shortage  of  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers,  and  (3)  lowering  of 
teaching  loads  at  all  levels,  but  particularly 
at  the  elementary-school  level. 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FAIR 

The  meeting  was  an  “Evening  with  the 
Economists,”  sponsored  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board;  and  the  topic 
was  “What’s  the  Forecast  for  ’49?” 

The  answer:  “No  marked  change.” 

Twelve  nationally  known  economists 
made  their  predictions  at  this  meeting. 

Said  Edwin  George  (Dun  &  Bradstreet), 
“Maladjustments  will  continue  .  .  .  general 
activity  will  remain  high  .  .  .”  He  freely 
conceded  that  “the  economic  boom  is  level¬ 
ing  off”;  and  he  believes  that  consumers’ 
prices  will  be  dowm,  “especially  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  year.” 

Malcom  McNair  (Harvard)  saw  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  recession  because  “somew’here 
in  1949  we  shall  begin  to  see  the  effects  of 
an  accelerated  decline  in  busitiess  spend- 
ing.” 

Louis  Bean  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  forecasted  drops  in  farm  prices, 
perhaps  “as  much  as  10  per  cent  low^er  in 
1949.” 

Bradford  Smith  (U.  S.  Steel)  believes 
that  the  prospects  depend  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies:  “If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  .  .  .  abandons  its  inflation-feeding 
artificially  easy-money  policy,  then  the  boom 
will  be  over.  If  ...  it  persists  in  its  easy- 
money  policy,  1949  will  be  another  year  like 
those  behind  us  with  .  .  .  upward  rather 
than  downw'ard  tendencies.” 


People 

BEREAVEMENT 

John  Calhoun  Pickett,  for  the  past 
twenty-six  years  principal  of  Northampton 
(Massachusetts)  Commercial  College  and 
popular  civic  leader  in  Northampton,  died 
after  an  extended  illness  a  short  time  ago. 
In  his  memory,  a  scholarship  fund  was 
founded  at  the  College  by  students,  alumni, 
and  friends  who  contributed  to  the  fund 
in  lieu  of  sending  flowers  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral.  Charles  S.  Oak,  a  member  of  the 
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Why  more  and  more 
pupils  ask  to  be  taught 
mimeographing . . . 


miiuM'*' 


Pupils  naturally  want  the  better  jobs 
and  greater  security  most  employers  offer 
applicants  who  know  mimeographing. 

To  help  you  in  teaching  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  A.  B.  Dick  Company  provides  a 
number  of  special  services  and  teaching 
aids.  Some  of  these  are  shown  here. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  line  of 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs  for  use  with  all 
makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating 
products.  There  are  models  to  meet  all 
requirements,  ht  all  budgets.  For  more 
information  simply  fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon. 


^  proBc*«^^  ho* 
4specioI*»*"- 


A.  B.  DICK 

the  first  name  in  mimeographing 


5  New  School  Services! 


For  more  information  about  the  teaching  of 
mimeographing  and  the  five  new  school  services — 
mail  this  coupon  today. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Dept.  BE-249 
720  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Name 


School 


Address 


tracing  pogas 

A  p«flMio  of  drawingi  and  Moot 
to  Mo  in  wHh.  tcliooi  •tMviMo$. 
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College  staff,  is  still  receiving  such  con¬ 
tributions. 

COLLEGIATE  APPOINTMENTS 
Dr.  Estelle  Popiiam,  from  Meredith 
College,  North  Carolina,  to  the  staff  of 
Dr.  James  Meehan  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York  City,  effective  February  1  .  .  . 


There’s  a  Slory  Behind 
Gregg  Dictionaries 


WHEN  Gregg  Shorthand  first  became  popu¬ 
lar,  there  was  little  or  no  advanced 
training  in  shorthand  for  business  use.  The 
student,  who  entered  business  employment  as 
soon  as  he  had  mastered  the  shorthand  theory, 
had  just  two  aids:  the  monthly  Gregg  Writer, 
with  its  shorthand  plates,  and  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Dictionary. 


These  were  his  “advanced  course,”  the  tools 
of  the  ambitious  office  worker. 


Teachers  at  first  used  the  dictionary  in  class, 
for  they  learned  the  system  with  their  first 
students.  Later,  as  advanced  courses  became 
popular,  teachers  relied  on  the  dictionary  when 
preparing  their  dictation  previews,  for  the  early 
dictation  books  lacked  previews.  Today  the 
dictionary  is  still  a  constant  aid  to  the  teacher 
in  preparing  lessons,  remedial  exercises,  and 
tests. 


Dr.  Estelle  Popham  Dr.  Marion  Lamb 

Dr.  Marion  L.\.mb,  from  West  Liberty 
State  Teachers  College,  to  the  staff  of 
Dr.  Eugene  Hughes  at  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  the  University  of 
Houston,  Texas,  as  associate  professor  of 
business  education. 

GUY  S.  FRY  HONORED 

One  of  the  pioneers  who  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  business  education — as  old- 
timers  will  acknowledge — ^but  who  is  not 
so  well  known  among  young  teachers  as 
his  contributions  merit,  is  Guy  S.  Fry. 

Two  decades  ago  his  name  was  signed  to 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  writing  in  business  education.  He 
was,  and  still  is,  a  champion  of  the  idea 
that  teachers  should  l>e  extremely  compe¬ 
tent  before  they  venture  to  become  teach¬ 
ers.  In  recent  years,  however,  his  duties 
as  business  manager  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  and  The  Gregg  Writer  and  as 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company 
have  fully  occupied 
his 

Just  before  Christ- 
mas,  Guy  S.  Fry  was 
honored  by  his  asso- 
ciates;  he  was  tend- 
ered  a  surprise  cele- 
to  mark  si- 
multaneously  his 
birthday  and  forty- 
one  years 

with  Gregg.  IHliBJHHH 


Dictionaries  stlll  serve  as  advanced 
textbooks  for  areas  of  special  use— ^for 
medical  training,  for  example,  and  for  military 
training.  The  Gregg  dictionary  list  now  in¬ 
cludes: 

L!%i 

Gragg  Shorfhand  Dictionary  (19,000)  . ^  $1.75 

Army  and  Navy  Terms  (1,000)  .  .24 

Most-Usad  (5,000)  Army  Terms  .  .60 

Most-Used  (1,000)  Aviation  Terms . 60 

Most-Used  (5,000)  Civil  Service  Terms....  .60 

Most-Used  (3,000)  Cong.  Record  Terms  ..  .48 

Most-Used  (5,000)  Medical  Terms .  1.00 

Most-Used  (3,000)  Navy  Terms .  .48 


These  “advanced-course”  dictionaries  appear 
on  the  desks  of  the  promotion  minded.  You  will 
surely  wish  to  place  an  order  for  yourself  and 
your  students.  Write  directly  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the — 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


•  New  York  16... 270  Madison  Ave. 

•  Chicago  3.... 37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

•  San  Francisco  3.. 931  Howard  St. 

•  Boston  16 . Statler  Building 

•  Dallas  1 .  707  Browder  St. 

•  Toronto  5 . 30  Bloor  St.,  West 

•  London,  W.C.  1...S1  Russell  Sq. 
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with  this  New  Teaching  Unit  on  Hair  Beauty 


Shampooing  for  Hair  Beauty,  j  I 

Written  with  the  help  and  en-  /  / 

couragement  of  many  teachers,  /  —-2,  / 

this  note -book  size  leaflet  em-  / 

phasizes  the  importance  of  hair  ^ 

health  in  relation  to  hair  beauty.  Attractive  illus¬ 
trations  take  the  student  through  the  seven  basic 
shampoo  steps.  A  new  diagram  shows  how  to  set 
the  hair  in  the  popular  "cap”  style.  Shampooing 
for  Hair  Beauty  tells  what  to  do  about  many  com¬ 
mon  hair  problems  and  helps  the  student  form 
regular  habits  of  hair  cleanliness. 


FREE ...  Toni's  new  teaching  outline 

Good  grooming,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  all-impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  getting  and  in  keeping  a  job.  Since 
good-looking  hair  is  standard  equipment  for  the 
girl  who  wins  high  rating,  many  business  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  have  felt  the  need  for  a  well-rounded 
program  to  teach  students  how  to  care  for  their 
own  hair. 

Toni’s  informative  new  Teaching  Outline  is  just 
such  a  program.  Based  on  actual  classroom  ex- 
I>erience,  it  helps  you  present  the  subject  of  hair 
grooming  simply  and  effectively.  Every  phase  of 
hair  care  is  outlined  from  a  teaching  point  of  view 
. . .  face  types,  styling,  hair  health,  the  home  per¬ 
manent,  and  answers  to  many  pertinent  questions. 
In  addition,  Toni’s  Teaching  Outline  contains  a 
chart  on  "How  to  Minimize  Less  Attractive  Fea¬ 
tures,”  prepared  for  classroom  use.  It  shows  smart, 
easy-to-fix  hair  arrangements  that  make  the  most 
of  a  girl’s  best  features. 


SEND  TODAY- ALL  FREE 


CAROL  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  105 

The  Toni  Company,  Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago  54,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free,  with  the  compliments 
of  Toni,  one  copy  of  the  New  Teaching 
Outline  and  the  following  material: 

_ copies  of  Hair  Beauty  on  a  Budget 

_ -  copies  of  Shampooing  for  Hair  Beauty 


I  FREE ...  Informative  booklets  for  all 
\  your  students 

I  Hair  Beauty  on  a  Budget.  A  "textbook”  that  will 
be  read  and  re-read  because  it  shows  the  student 
that  good-grooming  can  be  easy  and  fun.  Concise 
diagrams  analyze  face  types,  profiles  p 
I  and  head  shapes.  A  detailed  section  / 

'  on  hair  problems  explains  what  to 
do  for  hair  that  is  too  fine,  oily,  thin  A 
or  unruly.  Hair  Beauty  on  a  Budget  / 
tells  how  to  start  a  new  hairdo  and  / 
follow  through... from  the  winding  / 
of  each  pin-curl  to  the  final  stroke  /  “-irT  / 
of  the  hairbrush.  / 


Name. 


Title  or  Position 


Address 
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Jhi&  '^hoqqtoYi 

contains  the  material  you  need 
for  a  complete  course  in  high¬ 
speed  shorthand.  It  brings  the 
100-writer  to  140-160.  It  is  a 
one-term  book,  written  by  two 
experts.  Accompanying  this  text 
are  a  complete  teacher’s  guide 
and  a  course  of  study.  This  book 
is  lesson-planned  and  provides 
all  the  short  cuts,  reviews, 
plates,  etc.,  needed  to  make  the 
course  easy  to  teach  and  to 
learn.  Send  to  nearest  Gregg 
office  (addresses,  page  324)  for 
an  evaluation  copy  and  the 
course  of  study. 


Deeply  touched  by  the  tribute  and  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  presentation  of  a  watch  selected 
and  inscribed  by  Doctor  Gregg  just  before 
his  death  last  spring,  Mr.  Fry  drew  deeply 
upon  his  successful  years  to  offer  counsel 
to  his  associates. 

“Lx)oking  into  my  experience  for  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  worth  passing  on  to 
you,”  he  said,  “I  have  brought  to  mind  one 
thing  that  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  I 
learned  to  judge  people  by  their  good  points 
and  not  to  be  much  concerned  with  their 
weaknesses. 

"Fveryoue  is  capable  in  some  direction. 
If  we  ran  get  each  to  do  the  bt^st  he  can, 
we  can  count  on  his  work  being  pleasant  for 
him  and  for  us  .  .  .  ” 

BLANCHARD  TO  TULSA 

Clyde  I.  Blanchard  has  resigned  his 
position  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Professor  of  Business  Education 
and  head  of  a  new  graduate  department  of 
business  teacher  training  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa. 


Mr.  Blanchard 
joined  Gregg  in  1927 
as  director  of  re¬ 
search.  He  became 
general  editor  in 
1937,  and  from  1933 
to  1946  was  also 
managing  editor  of 
the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World, 

Mr.  Blanchard  is 
an  international  au¬ 
thority  on  shorthand  and  secretarial  train¬ 
ing.  He  holds  the  Gregg  175  medal.  He  is 
author  or  co-author  of  many  textbooks— 
Typing  for  Business,  The;  English  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course, 
Twenty  Shortcuts  to  Shorthand  Speed,  and 
others.  His  most  recent  contribution  was 
production  of  the  new  Gregg  Manual,  the 
supervision  of  which  he  took  over  after  the 
recent  death  of  Doctor  Gregg. 

Mr.  Blanchard  assumes  his  new  duties 
at  Tulsa  on  February  3.  He  will  offer  a 
methods  course  on  the  new  Manual  this 
summer. 
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Visual  Aids 

NEW  OFFICE  FILM 

It  Must  Be  Someii'hcre !  is  a  new  color 
motion  picture  that  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Systems  Division  of  Remington 
Rand.  This  film  is  an  effective  dramatized 
report  on  simplified  records  management, 
adroitly  blended  with  genuine  motion-pic- 
lure  entertainment.  Of  special  value  for 
students  of  office  management  and  of  fil¬ 
ing,  the  film  is  excelletU  for  showing  to  all 
Students  interested  in  secretarial  <ir  man¬ 
agement  careers,  for  its  backdro])  of  au¬ 
thentic  office  p’-oblcms  is  nearly  as  valuable 
as  its  “message”  on  the  imp<wtancc  of  g«)od 
systems  management. 

It  Must  Be  Souteit.'here !  is  a  good  film — 
a  dramatic  one,  an  attractive  one,  a  tech¬ 
nical  one  prepared  in  the  fully  professional 
Hollywood  tradition.  Arrangements  for 
showing  it  in  your  school  can  l)c  made 
through  any  Remington-Rand  branch  office 
or  by  writing  directly  to  Systems  Division, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10.  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  provides  the  film,  the  etpiip- 
nient,  and  the  operator — free. 

NEW  CORONET  FILMS 

Installment  Buyituj.  Like  most  Coronet 
films,  this  new  contribution  to  the  growing 
•  library  of  Coronet  business  films  tells  an 
interesting  story  (young  Dr.  Harris  needs 
new  furniture)  and  at  the  same  time  teaches 
wisdom  in  installment  buying.  Excellent  for 
use  in  general  business,  selling,  consumer, 
and  economics  classes. 

Banks  and  Credit.  The  story,  this  time, 
shows  the  chain  of  events  that  happens 
when  Nancy  deposits  money  while  Frank 
withdraws  money  from  their  local  4)ank. 
j  Good  for  all  courses  in  which  banking  pro¬ 
cedures  and  credit  advice  are  considered, 
i  Data:  Dr.  James  11.  Dodd,  University  of 
Virginia,  is  educational  collaborator. 

^  How  to  Be  H’ell  Groomed,  a  forthright 
'  and  interesting  story  of  the  importance  of 
j  good  grooming  in  the  private  and  business 
lives  of  two  fine  young  people,  Don  and 
Sue,  is  the  newest  in  the  long  series  of 
Coronet  films.  The  film  is  designed  for  use 
.  in  either  junior  or  senior  high  school,  and 
tells  both  the  why  and  how  aspects  of  good 
grooming  intelligently  and  effectively.  This 
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film  is  suitable  for  showing  to  any  business, 
home-economics,  physical-education,  health- 
education,  or  guidance  classes. 

Data:  Single  reels,  sound,  16mm,  in 
black  and  white  or  color.  Purchase:  $90, 
color;  $45,  black  and  white.  Rental  from 
Coronet  distributors  or  from  BEVA  (104 
West  61st  Street.  New  York  23)  at  $2.50. 

SOME  THINGS 
ARE  FREE 

'Pry  your  hick  with  penny  cards  on  the 
follow  ing : 

Man-Made  Miracle,  a  reprint  from  True 
Comics  magazine,  showing  in  comic-book 
style  the  story  of  rayon.  Address:  Public 
Relations  Department,  American  Viscose 
Corporation,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  1. 

Map  of  the  United  States  that  opens  to  18 
by  30  inches  and  gives  principal  rail  lines 
and  more  cities  than  you’d  think  possible. 
Description  of  various  rail  accommodations 
on  the  reverse  side.  Address:  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

School  and  College  Senice  Catalogue, 
for  information  about  air-transportation, 
free-loan  films;  and  colorful  bulletin-board 
items  that  show  planes  in  flight,  sectional 
view's,  and  various  operations.  Address : 
United  Air  Lines  .School  &  College  Service, 
80  East  42d  Street,  New  York  17. 


Schools 

The  Directory  of  Private  Business 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  1948  edition, 
has  been  released  by  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Schools.  A  handbook  for  voca¬ 
tional  advisors  and  guidance  officers,  the 
Directory  was  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Noff- 
siNGER,  executive  secretary  of  the  Council. 
It  includes  a  listing  of  all  Council  members 
— about  90  per  cent  of  the  business  colleges 
in  America — and  the  standards  by  which 
member  schools  are  evaluated.  Individual 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Schools,  839  Seven¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

NEW  BRYANT  GROWTH 

Bryant  (College,  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  for  an 


athletic  field.  The  work  of  developing  tne 
field,  including  the  construction  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  clubhouse,  is  expected  to  be  completed 
next  spring.  The  pace  at  which  Bryant 
College  is  growing  (in  October,  1946,  the 
B.E.W.  reported  that  the  school  had  erected 
a  new  dormitory.  Memorial  Hall)  is  a 
tribute  to  the  president  of  the  institution. 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Jacobs. 

HONORED  AT  PACE 

Seven  members  of  the  Pace  Institute 
(New  York  City)  teaching  staff,  each  of 
whom  has  served  the  school  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  were  recently  honored  at  a 
faculty  convocation  and  luncheon  at  which 
Robert  S.  Pace,  president  of  the  Institute, 
presented  the  honored  instructors  with  gold 
wrist  watches  and  scrolls  citing  their  meri¬ 
torious  service. 

Among  the  seven  was  A.  A.  Bowle,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “On  the  Lookout”  department 
of  the  B.E.W.  and  manager  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Bowie,  perhaps  best  known  as 
“Examiner  Bowie”  because  of  his  activities 
in  certifying  high-speed  shorthand  writers, 
has  taught  all  levels  of  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  school  division  of  Pace 
Institute  for  over  twenty  years. 

His  scroll  reads:  “The  Trustees  of  Pace 
Institute  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  Dean, 
Faculty,  and  Staff  tender  this  scroll  ...  as 
evidence  of  faithful  service,  to  A.  A. 
Bowie  who  for  twenty  years  has  loyally 
served  as  teacher  and  adviser  to  countless 
students  of  Pace  Institute  and  who  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  his  associates  in 
their  mutual  academic  endeavors.” 

Honored  jointly  with  Mr.  Bowie  were 
Mrs.  Lillian  O.  Withers,  chairman  of 
the  Institute's  Secretarial  Department ; 
Paul  E.  Clark;  William  J.  Umback; 
William  A.  White,  Jr.  ;  Edward  J.  Koest- 
ler;  and  Ralph  T.  Marsh. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

John  H.  Cox,  president  of  Brown’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  school  and  has  retired — 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  teaching  busi¬ 
ness  subjects.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
H.  H.  Head. 

Alice  Wylie,  for  thirty-two  years  own¬ 
er  of  Miss  Wylie’s  Office  Training  School, 
Memphis,  has  sold  her  school  and,  with 


Mrs.  Ellen  Darst,  of  Waldo,  Arkansas, 
has  opened  the  Wylie-Darst  Personnel 
Service,  in  Memphis.  Unique  feature  of  | 
the  new  enterprise :  employers,  rather  than  ^ 
job  applicants,  pay  the  agency  fee. 

Dr.  F.  Y.  Fox,  after  thirty-five  years  of  ’ 
service  to  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  retired  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  college.  His  successor  is  Ken-  i 
neth  S.  Bennion,  long  a  staff  member  and 
associate  of  Doctor  Fox. 

WHARTON  SCHOOL 

The  Wharton  School  (University  of  ^ 
Pennsylvania)  set  a  new  high  in  executive ' 
training  recently  when  125  students  of  the 
school  took  over  the  Philadelphia  store  of 
Gimbel  Brothers:  It  was  “Wharton  Day  at ' 
Gimbels.”  The  project  was  planned  by 
Arthur  C.  Kaufman,  executive  head  of 
the  store  and  Dr.  C.  Canby  Balderston, 
dean  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce.  The  students,  all  members 
of  the  senior  or  of  graduate  classes  at  j 
Wharton,  held  every  important  position  in 
the  store  from  executive  head  to  house¬ 
keeping  superintendent.  j 

MICHIGAN  PLAN  j 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jack  Milligan,  i 
chief  of  the  Business  Education  Division 
of  Michigan’s  state  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  new  plan  for  close  co-operation 
among  the  state’s  business  teacher-training  * 
institutions  has  evolved. 

To  upgrade  and  unify  the  quality  of  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  training  in  the  state,  each  of 
Michigan’s  business  teacher-training  direc¬ 
tors  will  serve  as  host  in  turn  at  a  series 
of  meetings  to  discuss  basic  problems,  ma¬ 
terials,  services,  and  facilities.  Objective:*^ 
integration  and  improvement  instead  of 
competition. 

COLLEGE  SCENE 

Watch  for  a  boom  in  graduate  courses; 
that  is  the  forecast  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  ^ 
Education.  In  colleges  this  past  fall,  the 
1,800  institutions  enrolled  some  2,410,000 
students,  a  gain  of  about  75,000  over  last 
year.  But  the  gain  was  in  the  upper  college 
levels ;  freshman  enrollment  is  down  a  little, 
which  means  that  three  or  four  years  from 
now  the  big  academic  “bulge"  will  reach  ^ 
the  professional  and  graduate  schools. 

Data  on  teachers:  Despite  the  numerous 
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ideas  for  attracting  more  college  students 
to  the  field  of  education,  there  is  a  7  per 
cent  drop  of  first-time  students  in  teachers 
colleges — the  enrollment  is  only  170,000. 
Yet  American  schools  will  need  more  than 
a  million  additional  elementary-school 
teachers  alone  in  the  next  decade. 


Groups 

FOR  YOUR  CALENDAR 

March  10:  Third  annual  Retail  Sales  j 
Training  Conference  at  the  Bloomsburg  j 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  College. 

March  10:  Seventeenth  annual  “Every 
Pupil  Typewriting  Tournament”  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Write  Reverend  Matthew  Pekari, 
St,  Joseph  College,  Hays,  Kansas. 

March  26:  Second  annual  Business  and 
Education  Seminar  at  Elizabethtown  ; 
(Pennsylvania)  College,  in  co-operation  j 
with  regional  noma  chapters. 

April  13-16:  Fifty-second  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City. 

April  29-30:  Business  Education  Con¬ 
test  and  Clinic  at  Bloomsburg  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

NEW  CBEA  CHAPTER 

Good  news  for  West  Coast  parochial 
business  teachers :  a  new  chapter  of  the 
Catholic  Business  Education  Association  is 
being  formed,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Catholic  Girls’  High  School 
(2900  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
6)  under  the  leadership  of  Reverend 
Thomas  F.  McNicholas,  principal  of  the 
school. 

The  new  chapter  will  be  known  as  the 
“Western  Chapter,”  for  the  cbea  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  broad  area  groups.  Other  chapters 
include  the  Eastern  Chapter  (headquarters. 
New  York),  Northeast  f Weston,  ^^,assa- 
chusetts).  South  Central  (Cincinnati), 
Southern  (New  Orleans),  Southwest  (Aus¬ 
tin),  and  Midwest  (Chicago). 

National  headquarters  of  the  cbea  re¬ 
cently  moved  from  Cardinal  Hayes  High 
School  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  to  Cathe¬ 
dral  High  School,  50th  Street  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.  In¬ 
quiries  about  the  cbea,  its  program,  its  pub¬ 
lications,  and  its  membership,  how'ever. 


SPECIAL  MAGAZINE  OFFERS 


TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  who  do  not  like 
to  go  to  the  library  for  their  B.E.W. 
readings:  You  and  your  classmates  can 
subscribe  to  the  Business  Education  World 
at  a  special  group  subscription  rate — 75 
cents  for  the  semester — if  your  instructor 
sends  the  subscriptions  of  ten  or  more  of 
you  (and  that  ten  can  include  his,  too,  at 
this  rate).  He  sends  one  check  but  your 
individual  addresses. 


TO  TEACHERS  who  are  bothered  by  people 
who  want  to  borrow  their  copies  of  the 
B.E.W. :  Tell  them  about  the  special  new- 
subscribers  trial  offer  in  the  next  item. 
Emphatically. 


TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  want  to  taste 
the  cake  before  buying  it:  We  thjnk  you 
will  want  to  subscribe  regularly  and  at 
the  full  rate  after  you  find  out  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  get  your  own  profes¬ 
sional  copy  of  the  Business  Education 
World  for  a  while.  You  will  enjoy  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  opening  it,  reading  articles 
that  will  make  your  teaching  easier  and 
better  and  more  pleasant,  and  finally 
clipping  your  own  copy  for  your  bulletin 
boards  and  permanent  files  and  coupon¬ 
ing.  Try  the  next  five  issues  (March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  September)  for  $1. 


I'O  OUR  FAITHFUL  subscribers  who  deserve 
bargains,  too:  If  you  want  to  extend  your 
subscription  for  five  months,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bargain  rate  and  to 
stop  worrying  about  your  expiration  for 
half  a  year,  we’ll  extend  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  five  months  for  $1. 

T'HE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 


TO  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS  who  want  to 
get  the  best  results  they’ve  ever  enjoyed 
in  their  classes:  Although  most  shorthand 
teachers  have  their  students  subscribe  to 
The  Gregg  Writer  by  the  year  (to  take 
advantage  of  the  annual  subscription 
rate),  you  can  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  student  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  school  year.  The  regular 
price  is  25  cents  per  copy,  but  we  offer 
you  this  special  rate:  IS  cents  per  copy 
Per  month.  You  may  subscribe  for  four 
issues  (February  to  May,  or  March  to 
June)  or  for  five  issues  (February  to 
June)  at  this  rate.  Minimum  order,  ten 
copies  per  month  for  four  months.  If 
you  have  not  seen  T he  Gregg  W riter 
recently,  send  for  a  sample. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 
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EXAMINE  THESE  THREE 

Practice  Sets 

THEY  WILL  EQUIP 
YOUR  STUDENTS  WITH 
ESSENTIAL  SKILLS 

/.  Qlafucal  Pfiaciice, 

A  short  course  that  will  train  your  students 
in  a  limited  period  of  time  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  book¬ 
keepers.  It  will  train  them  to  make  en¬ 
tries  on  the  records  of  sales,  invoices,  cash 
received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot 
and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teach 
th?m  to  post  to  the  accounts  receivable 
and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  familiar  with  every  type 
of  modern  business  document.  All  the 
work  is  done  on  genuine  standard  forms 
exactly  like  those  used  in  business. 

J2.  Pcuf^olL  Heco^  KeefUnf 

This  unit  consists  of  text  material,  practice 
instructions,  and  a  complete  set  of  stand¬ 
ard  payroll  forms,  employee  earnings  rec¬ 
ords,  and  prescribed  governmental  reports. 
The  practice  assignments  provide  exp>eri- 
ence  in  computing  regular  and  overtime 
hours,  earnings,  deductions  for  old-age 
benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  deductions.  Posting  to  the  earnings 
records  and  preparation  of  federal  and 
state  returns  are  included. 

3,  SintfUijfied  KeefUnf 

A  short,  concise,  practical  course  In  simpli¬ 
fied  record  keeping  for  various  kinds  of 
small,  retail  businesses.  Actual  business 
forms  of  the  most  modern  design  are  used 
throughout.  The  course  includes  complete 
data  for  the  preparation  of  operating  state¬ 
ments  and  balance  sheets;  it  provides  in¬ 
formation  for  the  preparation  of  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  governmental  reports;  it  affords 
complete  financial  control  of  the  business. 

tf0444>  ZiMcduatUkn 
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should  be  addressed  to  the  president, 
Brother  John  Murray,  F.S.C.H.,  Rice 
High  School,  74  West  124th  Street,  New  I 
York  27 ;  or  to  the  CBEA  secretary,  Sister  ' 
M.  Gregoria,  B.V.M.,  Mundelein  College, 
6363  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

GOING  ABROAD?  ^ 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  pleasant  and  ] 
professional  trip  to  Europe  this  coming 
summer,  you  could — 

Spend  a  week  in  London,  about  the  middle 
of  July  .  .  .  then  two  weeks  (July  23  to 
August  8)  in  Amsterdam,  attending  the  In¬ 
ternational  Economic  Course  sponsored  by 
the  International  Society  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  side  trips  in  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxenburg  .  .  .  and  then  a 
week  in  Paris  or  Switzerland. 

Cost?  According  to  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Tonne  (New  York  University),  president 
of  the  United  States  division  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  you  can  make  the  entire  trip  for 
about  $800  (by  ship)  or  $1,200  (by  plane). 
Reservations  for  passage  must  be  made 
soon,  however;  indeed,  it  is  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  Society  and  the  Dutch 
Government  that  passage  can  still  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Doctor  Tonne  can  give  complete 
details. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne  Hiram  N.  Raaely 


RAS*ELY  “MAN  OF  THE  YEAR” 

Hiram  N.  Rasely  (Burdett  College,  Bos¬ 
ton)  received  from  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Schools  its  annual  award  as 
“Man  of  the  Year”  at  its  recent  fall  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago.  This  recognition  was  a 
tribute  to  his  service  to  the  business-college 
field :  he  has  in  past  years  represented  that 
field  before  the  VA  and  just  recently  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  VA’s  Special 
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I 

I  Advisory  Board  for  training  programs 
I  under  Public  Law  346. 

!  At  the  same  convention  of  the  ncbs  an 
arrangement  was  established  whereby  Can¬ 
adian  business  colleges  may  affiliate  with 
the  Council:  a  ninth  district,  for  Canada, 
was  added  to  the  eight  United  States  dis¬ 
trict?  of  the  Council,  and  an  invitation  to 
complete  the  affiliation  has  been  extended 
through  several  official  Canadian  delegates 
'  present  at  the  meeting. 

New  officers:  E.  R.  Maetzold  (Minne¬ 
apolis  Business  College),  re-elected  presi- 
'  dent;  Paul  R.  Jackson  (Sawyer  School  of 
Business,  Los  Angeles),  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  I.  Blackwood  (Blackwood-Davis 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City),  second 
vice-president;  P.  IL  Q.  Taylor  (Taylor 
School,  Philadelphia),  treasurer;  and  Dr. 
J.  S.  Noffsinger,  re-elected  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 


E.  R.  Maetzold . . .  Peter  L.  Agnew  .  ,  . 
NCK  president  NABTTI  president' 


NABTTI  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
The  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  will  hold  its 
^  annual  convention  on  February  24  and  25 
at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  President 
Peter  L.  Agnew  (New  York  University). 

!  There  are  three  principal  items  on  the 
agenda  for  the  day  and  a  half  conference: 
(1)  curricular  revisions  in  teacher-training 
programs  (morning  of  February  24) ;  (2) 

,  *  student  personnel  problems,  including  selec- 
H  I  tion,  admission  testing,  counseling,  and  so 
]  on  (afternoon  of  February  24)  ;  and  (3) 
the  question  of  affiliation  with  the  UBEA 
^  as  a  division  or  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
^  as  a  section  (morning  of  February  25). 
jg  :  Because  the  convention  is  on  the  eve  of 
jj  the  annual  conclave  of  the  American  Asso- 

I  ciation  of  School  Administrators,  all  hotel 

\ 

.0  ' 


Announcement 

HE  1948  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Index  has  just  come 
off  the  press.  It  contains  both  an 
author  and  a  subject  guide  to  all 
research  and  writings  in  the  field 
;  of  Business  Education  in  1948. 
i  The  1948  Index  is  the  ninth 
volume  in  this  annual  series.  It 
is  a  research  tool  for  graduate 
students ,  methods  students, 
teachers,  and  supervisors.  Each 
school  library  should  have  a  copy, 
too.  The  Index  tells  "'when  and 
ivhere  who  wrote  what.** 

The  Index  is  compiled  and 
edited  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
graduate  fraternity  in  Business 
Education.  It  is  published  and 
distributed  by  us  for  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  A  copy  costs  $1.  IV e 
will  be  pleased  to  expedite  your 
order. 

T'he  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16 


reservations  are  being  routed  through 
Philip  J.  Hickey,  aasa  Hotels  Bureau, 
1420  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  915  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis  1. 

NEW  STATE  OFFICERS 

Recently  elected  officers  of  state  associa¬ 
tions  in  business  ’  education  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Minnesota  (Business  Division).  Jane 
Ann  Harrigan  (Austin),  president;  Lyle 
Day  (St.  Cloud),  vice-president;  and 
Agnes  L.  Koehler  (St.  Paul),  secretary. 

South  Dakota  (Commercial  Section). 
Esther  Knutson  (Mitchell),  president; 
Mrs  L.  a.  Underwood  (Webster),  vice- 
president;  Pauline  Pearson  (Rapid  City), 
secretary;  and  Lucile  Sorenson  (Gelles), 
treasurer. 

New  Jersey  (School  of  Business).  John 
A.  Wilcox  (Ridgewood),  president;  Fred^ 
ERICK  C.  Walter  (Newark),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Richard  J.  Hall  (Elizabeth),  secre¬ 
tary;  Ray  E.  Kipp  (Jersey  City),  treasurer; 
and  H.  Rae  Young  (Camden)  and  James 
J.  McConnell  (Jersey  City),  trustees. 
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Montana.  Alviiild  Martinson  (Hel¬ 
ena),  president;  Neil  Rasmussen  (Philips- 
burg),  vice-president;  and  Gloria  Bugli 
(Columbia  Falls),  secretary-treasurer. 

THE  DETROIT  NBTA 

The  National  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  fifty-first  annual  convention 
during  the  recent  Christmas  holidays. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  programming  by 
President  L.  H.  Diekroeger  and  his  fel¬ 
low  officers,  and  to  the  fine  arrangements 
completed  and  conducted  by  J.  L.  Holts- 
claw  and  his  fellow  hosts  in  Detroit,  the 
convention  fulfilled  its  early  promise :  it  was 
“bigger  ’n’  better”  than  ever  before. 

From  the  opening  talk,  when  Colonel 
Willard  Chevalier,  senior  vice-president 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
defined  business  progress  and  the  place 
of  business  teachers  and  their  students  in 
that  progress,  conventioners  heard  scores 
of  America’s  top  business  educators  develop 
the  theme,  “Business  Education  Is  More 
than  Good  Teaching.”  When  the  conven¬ 
tion  closed  after  the  final  banquet  and  ball 
on  December  30,  the  theme  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  all  business-subject  fields  and 
on  all  academic  levels. 

There  were  several  striking  firsts  in  the 
Detroit  convention:  the  first  time  an  nbta 
convention  had  opened  with  an  evening 
meeting;  the  first  time  that  an  opening 
meeting  attracted  the  largest  audience  of 
the  convention;  the  first  time  that  every 
social  event  was  very  well  attended;  the 
first  time  that  audiences  at  the  sectional 
meetings  left  the  auditoriums  invariably 
enthusing  about  the  speakers;  the  first  time 
that  most  sectional  meetings  were  over¬ 
flowing. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  was  very 
high — possibly  a  record,  Out-of-towncrs 
had  their  ranks  swelled  by  the  supporters 
of  three  host  associations:  the  Michigan 
Business  Education  Association,  the  De¬ 
troit  Commercial  Teachers’  Club,  and  the 
Michigan  Business  Schools  Association. 
Special  programs  by  other  groups,  too, 
added  to  the  attendance — the  full-scale  joint 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools;  the  bien- 
ftial  convention  of  Pi  Omega  Pi ;  the  “An¬ 
nual  Lecture”  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon ;  a  lunch¬ 
eon  by  the  members  of  the  International 
Society  for  Business  Education ;  and  special 
luncheons  and  breakfasts  of  members  and 


Dr.  Ray  Price  . . .  George  A.  Meadows ...  ^ 
NBTA  president  NAACS  president  I 


alumni  of  Indiana  University,  Teachers 
College  (Columbia  University),  University  , 
of  Minnesota,  Denver  University,  and 
others. 

Both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  1948 
NBTA  convention  has  set  a  high  level  of 
achievement  for  the  new  officers  to  aspire 
to  for  the  1949  meeting,  now  scheduled  for 
Chicago  next  December. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  conducted  at  ' 
the  final  meeting.  President  L.  H.  Diekroe-  i 
ger  surrendered  his  gavel  to  Dr.  Ray  Price  i 
(University  of  Minnesota)  ;  vice-presidents  ‘ 
Mary  Sufana  and  Willis  Kenealy  turned 
their  responsibilities  over  to  Dr.  Lloyd 
Douglas  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Rapids)  and  E.  O.  Fenton  (Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines). 
Robert  Finch  (Board  of  Education,  Cin¬ 
cinnati)  continues  as  nbta  secretary.  The 
post  of  treasurer,  held  by  President-Elect 
Ray  Price,  is  now  filled  by  Dr.  Paul  Muse 
(Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute).  Newcomer  to  the  Executive 
Board,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Diekroeger,  is 
Gladys  Bahr  (Withrow  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati). 

New  officers  of  the  naacs,  elected  also 
at  Detroit,  include  the  following:  George 
A.  Meadows  (Meadows-Draughon  College, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana),  president;  W.  E. 
Kamprath  (Minnesota  School  of  Business,  ' 
Minneapolis),  E.  S.  Donoho  (Strayer- 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Baltimore),  M. 
O.  Kirkpatrick  (King’s  Business  College, 
Charlotte),  and  Hugh  T.  Barnes  (Barnes 
School  of  Commerce,  Denver),  regional 
vice-presidents;  Bruce  F.  Gates  (Gates 
College,  Waterloo,  Iowa),  treasurer;  and 
J.  K.  Kincaid  (Miller  School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati),  recording  secretary. 
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with  the  Super  Speed 

SMITH-CORONA! 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE  TYPEWRITERS 

C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  &  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Wwx  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  &  Carbons. 


.  because  its  free  and  easy  action  lets  them 
concentrate  on  instruction ! 


. .  because  of  its  mechanical  perfection  it  turns 
out  cleaner,  neater  work! 


. .  because  its  floating  shift  and  shockless  touch 
lessen  fatigue! 


(school  boards  take  note)  Smith-Corona 
durability  and  dependability  mean  less  fre¬ 
quent  servicing,  lower  upkeep  cost. 


TYPEWRITER  OF  THE  EXPERTS.  Profes 
sional  typists,  court  stenographers  and 
others  who  make  their  living  from  a  type¬ 
writer  prefer  the  Smith-Corona.  They  know 


TEACHER'S  PET! 


and  their  copies  free  from  smudges. 

MultiKopy  Micrometric  is  now  used 
in  leading  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
That’s  w’hy  conscientious  teachers 
everywhere  make  sure  their  students 
learn  how'  to  use  Webster’s  Micro¬ 
metric  before  they  are  graduated. 

Next  time  you  need  carbon  paper, 
ask  for  Webster’s.  Remember  —  this 
long -lasting  carbon  pajvr  costs  no 
more  than  other  high  quality  sheets. 


Always  at  the  head  of  the  class  — 
MultiKopy  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper 
with  its  ixclusite  numbered  scale! 

This  white-edged  scale  warns  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  approach  the  bottom 
of  a  page.  At  a  glance  they  know'  how 
many  lines  remain  to  be  typed.  The 
result:  they  finish  the  job  faster  and 
more  easily  and  their  work  is  neater, 
too.  By  using  the  scale  to  remove  car¬ 
bon  paper,  they  keep  their  hands  clean 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

270  Madison  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N  Y. 

*Please  send  me  packs  of  MultiKopy  Micro¬ 

metric  Carbon  Paper  at  10  cents  per  pack  plus  postage. 
I  am  enclosing  either  stamps  or  cash. 


loaay  j  n-*. 

•  Larger  quantities  are  | 

subject  to  your  usual  school  ■  City ... 

discount  and  terms.  i  a  *  •  ■  < 


6  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge  42,  Mass 
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Business  Training  Affects  Entire  School  Budget 


■  JOHN  T.  A.  ELY 
Formerly  of 
Daniel  ^arch  and  Stad 

MADISOXVH.LE  is  a  small  town. 

Its  high  school,  with  about  500  stu¬ 
dents,  is  larger  than  you  would  expect ; 
but  then,  it  is  fed  by  streams  of  busses 
that  gather  students  from  the  county  all 
around  Madisonville. 

Recently  the  school  district  of  Madison¬ 
ville  adopted  a  new  salary  schedule.  There 
were  many  increases,  some  as  high  as  35 
per  cent.  This  year  saw  another  increase, 
too,  as  three  more  teachers  were  added. 
And  still  another  increase :  shiny  new 
equipment  in  an  office  laboratory-. 

Mystery?  Magic?  No — unless  using 
the  business  department  as  the  keynote 
of  good  public  relations  can  be  considered 
legerdemain.  In  a  word,  this  is  what 
hapj)ened  in  Madisonville:  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  learned  that  a  community  judges 
its  schools  by  the  business  graduates. 

What  happened  in  Madi.sonville  is  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  because  the  Business 
Department — if  one  teacher  can  be  called 
a  “department” — was  actually  behind 
times  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Miss  Davis 
was  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  teacher- 
training  institution.  She  was  a  good, 
conscientious  teacher,  as  good  and  as  con¬ 
scientious  as  one  can  be  with  six  classes 
a  day  and  a  school  paper  to  publish.  Each 
year  some  thirty  to  forty  juniors  began 
the'  “Commercial  Course”  and  most  of 


them  got  through  it  rea.sonably  well,  with 
a  normal-curve  distribution  of  grades. 

Miss  Davis  was  left  pretty  much  to  her 
own  devices  in  those  days.  The  supervis¬ 
ing  principal.  Doctor  Blake,  was  an  ex- 
p)ert  in  the  liberal  arts  and  a  fair  basket¬ 
ball  referee ;  but  business  education — 
at  that  time — was  not  in  his  field  of  in¬ 
terests.  The  business  teacher  and  her  de¬ 
partment  were  in  his  eyes  something  of  a 
necessary  evil  that  justified  only  mini¬ 
mum  time,  minimum  attention,  and  — 
most  emphatically  —  minimum  expense. 
He  was  the  kind  of  educator  who  would 
never  hesitate  in  making  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  workbooks  for  the  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  versus  workbooks  for  the  civics 
class,  or  in  making  a  choice  between  a 
dozen  glass  beakers  for  the  science  lab¬ 
oratory  and  a  quire  of  carbon  paper  for 
the  typing  nxmi.  And,  unfortunately,  he 
often  had  to  make  the  choice. 

A  familiar  picture,  is  it  not  ? 

Thk  picture  in  Madisonville  High 
School  might  be  the  same  as  it  was  and 
the  same  as  it  is  today  in  thousands 
of  one-business-teacher  schools  were  it 
not  for  Everett  Johnson  and  his  daughter 
Mary.  They  broke  the  pattern. 

Every  town  has  its  leading  business¬ 
man,  the  man  who  owns  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness,  who  is  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the  annual 
communitv  Harvest  Festival.  In  Madison- 
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ville  that  man  was  Everett  Johnson ;  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
By  all  tradition,  Mary  Johnson  should 
have  been  a  successful  academic  student, 
have  been  graduated  with  some  honors, 
and  have  gone  to  a  fashionable  liberal- 
arts  school.  Instead,  Mary  had  announced 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  she  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  college  and  a  lot  in  business. 

Member  of  the  School  Board  Johnson 
could  hardly  take  the  position  that  the 
business  course  was  fine  for  the  children 
of  his  fellow  citizens  but  not  good  enough 
for  his  daughter.  So,  Mary  Johnson 
"took”  the  business  course.  She  took  it 
and  was  graduated,  not  with  distinction, 
but  with  satisfactory  grades  and  normal 
Madisonville  achievement.  Then  she  went 
off  to  New  York  for  a  summer  with  her 
cousin  before  "settling  down.” 

When  Mary  came  back  to  Madison¬ 
ville,  she  brought  with  her  a  bitter  tale. 
Because  her  cousin  worked  and  because 
the  days  were  empty,  Mary  had  taken  a 
job  as  a  receptionist.  She  had  liked  work¬ 
ing.  She  had  applied  for  a  regular  steno¬ 
graphic  position.  She  had  taken  a  tesi. 
She  had  failed  miserably.  Her  test  tran¬ 
script  was  not  mailable,  she  had  not  placed 
the  transcript  properly  on  the  letterhead 
given  her,  she  had  reversed  her  carbon 
paper,  she  had  erased  a  hole  through  the 
test  paper,  and  she  had  cried.  And  it  was 
the  fault  of  Miss  Davis  and  the  Business 
Department  of  Madisonville  High  School ; 
Mary  knew  this,  because  she  had  found 
out  what  business  courses  her  cousin  had 
taken  at  the  fine  high  school  she  had  at¬ 
tended  in  suburban  New  York — a  school 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than  150. 

“I  never  even  saw  a  sheet  of  carbon 
paper  in  my  course,”  she  told  her  father. 
"I  never  even  saw  a  letterhead  in  my 
class,  let  alone  type  on  one.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  father,  saw  red.  Mr. 
Johnson,  member  of  the  School  Board, 
next  saw  Doctor  Blake.  After  that, 
Doctor  Blake,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  other 
six  naembers  of  the  School  Board  added 
business  education  to  the  fields  of  their 
interests. 


W  HEN  the  School  Board  grimly  hailed 
Miss  Davis  to  their  meeting,  they 
learned  with  uncomfortable  surprise 
that  she  was  well  qualified  for  her  work 
and  that  she  was  just  as  anxious  as 
they  to  offer  a  complete  course.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  had  some  retorts  of 
her  own. 

"For  example,”  said  Miss  Davis,  "our 
students  need  a  course  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  teach  every  one  of  our  six  periods 
a  day.  I  can’t  teach  them  business  Eng¬ 
lish.  Our  students  need  training  on  mod¬ 
ern  office  equipment — duplicating,  name- 
and-data-writing,  mailing,  calculating, 
and  other  modern  office  machines — but 
you  have  turned  down  every  request  I 
have  made  for  such  equipment.  Even  the 
l<jne  duplicating  machine  on  which  I  have 
to  produce  the  high  school  paper  and  all 
of  Doctor  Blake’s  notices  is  so  old  and 
worn  that  it  wastes  enough  paper  to  pay 
for  a  new  model  in  a  year’s  time.” 

Miss  Davis  wasn’t  through.  She  went 
on,  "Why,  you  don’t  even  provide  me 
with  the  tools  to  do  my  job  right.  The 
typewriters  we  have  are  older  than  the 
ones  in  the  poorest  office  in  this  town.  Our 
typing  books  are  prewar  stuff — ten  years 
old!  Of  course,  Mary  never  used  a  let¬ 
terhead  or  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper:  you 
wouldn’t  let  me  have  any.  Of  course, 
Mary  never  learned  how  to  use  any  office 
machine” —  she  paused  a  moment. 

"Doctor  Blake,”  she  asked,  "when  do 
you  suppose  I  get  out  your  daily  bulle¬ 
tin  ?” 

"Why  ...  I  ...  1  don’t  really  know.” 

"In  the  middle  of  my  shorthand  class 
— when  I’m  supposed  to  be  teaching  short¬ 
hand.  And  tell  me.  Doctor  Blake,  when 
do  you  suppose  we  try  to  write  and  edit 
the  school  paper?” 

"I  ...  I  ...  ” 

"That’s  in  the  middle  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  class.  Doctor  Blake.  Know  when  we 
duplicated  the  program  for  that  church 
supper?  That  was  three  periods  out  of 
what  we  jokingly  call  our  transcription 
class  last  week.” 

"Well,”  said  Doctor  Blake,  in  honest 
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■  This  article  reads  like  a  story — and,  indeed,  it  is  a  story:  How  a 
small  school  zvith  a  lone  business  teaeher  zvas  able  to  affect  a  truly 
complete,  vocational  program  in  office  education  .  .  .  get  needed 
equipment  .  .  .  and  stir  businessmen  to  support  a  larger  school 
budget.  Only  the  names  and  places  are  fictitious;  the  story  could 
happen  in  any  school. 


perplexity,  “do  you  mean  we  should  not 
try  to  offer  business  training?”  He 
brightened  for  a  moment,  and  they  grew 
silent  as  Mr.  Johnson  glowered. 

“There  are  answers  to  that,”  said  Miss 
Davis.  “I’d  like  to  suggest  some  of  them.” 

So,  with  administrative  interest  to  help 
her,  Miss  Davis  outlined  some  of  the 
things  she  had  picked  up  in  her  own 
professional  training  and  reading ;  and 
the  School  Board  made  Mr.  Johnson 
chairman  of  a  committee,  with  Miss 
Davis  and  Doctor  Blake  as  members,  to 
investigate  the  possibility  and  feasibility 
of  her  plans. 

Today,  when  you  visit  Madisonville 
High  School,  Doctor  Blake  will  take 
you  right  into  the  Business  Department 
of  his  school.  It’s  easy  to  do  so  because 
it  adjoins  his  office — just  a  Dutch  door 
separates  his  office  from  a  small  labora¬ 
tory  beyond  which  another  door  leads  to 
a  room  from  which  the  sound  of  smooth¬ 
clicking  typewriters  comes. 

In  the  laboratory  there  is  the  school’s 
switchboard — and  the  operator  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  business  student.  There  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  with  proportional  spacing 
on  which  another  student  is  typing  offset 
copy  for  the  school  paper.  A  clean  trio 
of  duplicators  stands  there,  too,  with 
shiny  chrome  trim  and  colored  push 
buttons. 

Doctor  Blake  will  take  you  to  the  door 
of  the  typing  room  and  beckon  for  you 
to  look. 

You’ll  see  a  room  with  about  thirty 
typewriters  in  it.  Not  all  of  them  are 
new ;  but  there  are  two  rows  of  new  ma¬ 
chines,  and  there  are  no  derelicts.  Because 
the  room  is  large,  the  typing  desks — 
drophead  desks,  for  the  most  part,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  teach  shorthand  and 


transcription  in  the  same  room — are  in 
the  middle  and  front  part  of  the  room. 
Beyond  the  typewriters  and  around  three 
walls  of  the  room  were  special  tables. 

On  these  tables  are  more  office  ma¬ 
chines,  and  at  each  machine  two  students 
work  side  by  side.  Madisonville  High 
School,  you  see,  teaches  office  machines 
by  the  “apprentice  method” ;  that  is,  as 
each  student  masters  the  technique  of  us¬ 
ing  one  of  the  machines,  he  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  the  machine  to 
another  student  before  he  himself  moves 
on  to  be  “apprentice”  on  another  machine. 
As  “instructor,”  he  both  teaches  the 
operation  of  the  machine  and  corrects  his 
apprentice’s  papers ;  as  apprentice,  he 
receives  instruction,  studies  his  self-in¬ 
structor  workbook-textbook,  and  does  his 
assigned  problems.  These  projects  teach 
much  more  than  skills — they  demonstrate 
vividly,  and  teach,  high-frequency  office 
duties  and  routines.  All  this  goes  on  with 
only  essential  sui>ervision  by  the  teacher. 
Miss  Davis  has,  of  course,  merely  adapted 
the  rotation  plan  to  her  needs  of  the 
moment.  She  makes  appropriate  changes 
as  and  when  they  become  necessary. 

Some  things  will  surprise  you,  veteran 
school  visitor  though  you  may  be — like 
noting  that  the  adding-listing  machine  by 
the  window  is  equipped  with  a  wide 
carriage  that  will  take  an  by  11  sheet 
of  typing  paper  instead  of  a  roll  of  paper : 
that’s  to  save  money,  partly;  but  when 
you  notice  that  the  student’s  answers 
come  out  in  a  single  row  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  you’ll  recognize  that  the 
training  procedure  and  the  use  of  the 
wide-carriage  machine  are  designed  to 
save  time  and  effort,  too. 

But  some  other  things  will  not  surprise 
you :  you  won’t  be  surprised,  if  you  know 
Madisonville  and  if  you  have  heard  about 
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Mary  Johnson,  to  see  that  the  students 
are  using  letterheads  as  they  type  letters 
— ^and  that  they  are  using  a  good-quality 
carbon  paper  and  properly  inked  ribbons. 

M  ADisoNviLLE  found  all  these  things 
to  be  possible.  Not  with  just  one  teach¬ 
er,  of  course;  Doctor  Blake  made  sure 
the  next  two  teachers  he  added  to  his 
staff  had  had  business-education  minors 
in  their  collegiate  training,  so  that  they 
could  take  over  part  of  the  business  in¬ 
struction  load.  One  of  the  new  history 
teachers,  for  example,  has  a  class  in  busi¬ 
ness  law  and  another  in  basic  business. 
One  of  the  new  English  teachers  has  the 
class  in  business  English  and  teaches 
one  of  the  sections  of  beginning  typing. 

Miss  Davis  has  help  now — and  a  free 
period,  although  she  still  uses  that  free 
period  to  supervise  production  of  the 
school’s  swank  offset  newspaper  (the 
English  teacher  checks  the  editing).  The 
new  paper,  professional  in  appearance  and 
content,  even  using  photographs  profuse¬ 
ly  and  covering  alumni  activities  interest¬ 
ingly  and  in  detail,  has  already  won  the 
support  of  the  community. 

It’s  become  popular  in  Madisonville 
to  contribute  to  the  office-machines  fund. 
The  profits  of  the  junior-senior  prom 
bought  that  electric  typewriter.  The  PTA 
paid  for — in  cash — one  of  the  voice-writ¬ 
ing  machines.  The  senior  class  voted 
down  a  motion  to  contribute  a  memorial 
water  fountain  to  the  school  and,  instead, 
voted  to  contribute  toward  the  new  offset 
duplicator.  The  goal  of  the  junior  class 
this  year  is  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  money 
needed  to  balance  that  account.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Madisonville  helped 
with  another  machine,  and,  of  course,  that 
led  the  Lions  to  do  the  same. 

Madisonville  had  not  known  about 
some  of  the  equipment  now  shining  in 
the  laboratory  and .  in  the  typing  room ; 
it  took  many  trips  by  Miss  Davis — at 
Businessman  Johnson’s  suggestion — to 
branch  offices  of  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  learn  about  the  use  of  their 
equipment  and  to  get  suggestions  based  on 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 


,  I 

penence.  One  branch  manager  had  ex-  j 
plained  to  Miss  Davis :  “We  want  to  give  | 
you  service.  But  our  salesmen  earn  their 
commissions  only  on  immediate  sales,  and 
they  cannot  take  much  time  for  visiting 
schools  to  sell  one  machine.  It  is  kind 
of  you  to  come  in.  Miss  Davis’’ — and  he 
proved  his  appreciation  by  his  many 
helps  to  her.  , 

Many  of  those  machines  are  helping 
to  pay  their  own  way,  too.  Who  would 
think  that  an  addressing  machine  would 
start  Madisonville  High  School  in  the 
one  addressing  business  in  the  town?  Or 
that  the  new  duplicating  equipment  would  ; 
give  Madisonville  its  first  “printshop”?  ’ 

The  impact  of  this  business-education 
consciousness  on  the  community  is  ob¬ 
vious.  No  longer  is  the  budget  ques¬ 
tion  one  of  “How  little  can  we  spend”? 
hut  rather  “How  much  do  we  need”? 
ITie  entire  school,  every  department,  has  ■ 
joined  the  bandwagon  drawn  by  the 
Business  Department. 

The  beakers  are  needed  in  the  science 
laboratory;  so  Madisonville  buys  beakers 
just  as  it  now  buys  carbon  |>aper.  The 
school  cafeteria  needs  a  deep-freeze  unit, 
just  as  the  Business  Department  needs 
sets  of  practice  filing  materials.  In  Madi¬ 
sonville,  the  tools  of  instruction  are  im¬ 
portant;  the  taxpayers  had  not  realized  i 
how  important  those  tools  were. 

Miss  Davis’s  impossible  teaching  load 
was  not  the  only  impossible  teaching  load 
in  that  school ;  and  her  salary,  just  enough  y 
to  keep  her  from  resigning,  was  not  the 
only  salary^  that  just  barely  kept  teachers 
from  resigning.  But  now,  in  Madison-  ; 
ville  at  least,  the  taxpayers  and  parents 
and  employers  realize  that  teachers  are 
important  and  that  they  need  tools  to  get  ^ 
results;  and  so  both  are  treated  with 
consideration.  > 

It  happened  in  Madisonville,  after  an 
explosion  that  started  in  New  York.  It 
could  happen  in  any  school,  in  your 
school.  And  it  does  not  take  an  explo-  , 
sion.  It  needs  only  the  realization  that  fl  . 
community  judges  its  schools  by  the  bust-  I 
ness  graduates.  \ 
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Your  New  Income  Tax  (1949) 

(Continued  from  December,  1948) 


bunds,  amounted  to  $75.  His  wife,  Mar¬ 
cia  Elizabeth,  had  no  income.  He  would 
file  Form  1040A.  The  amount  of  tax 
due  would  be  computed  by  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  a  bill  sent  to 
Ross  for  any  additional  tax  due  or  a  check 
for  any  refund  due  him. 

The  taxpayer,  Ross,  would  also  be  re- 
(piired  to  attach  to  Form  1040A  all  orig¬ 
inal  1948  withholding  statements  (Forms 
W-2). 

His  completed  return  would  appear  as 
follows : 


EMPLOYEE’S  OPTIONAL  1  QAQ 

U.  S.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  calendaryeaw 

IF  YOD  USE  THIS  FOIIM.  THE  COILECTOR  OF  INTEHHM.  REYENOE  WIU  COMFIITE  TOIR  TU  I  Dl  Ml  mlK  It  tM> 


CALENDAR  YEAR 


AmcH  Au  YOUR  N.« . FredericlcJierb,ert...R,QS.s . 

nOinUAI  IQift  (niA^E  PHINT.  if  tl»i«  n  •  f««N  rttufa  of  IwubAod  Md  wife,  urn  hm  r 


ORIGINAL  I94t 
WITHHOLOING 
STATEMENTS 
(FmM  W-7) 


HOME  AEIDRESS  ..17.4..J.6Vy6 t.t.,.AY.6llU.6 . 

IFUASE  PRINT.  S<itR  iKj  auRxt  M  nnl  ■ 


.._.sJ.ersey,..C.Ux . 4 . 

(Ci^,  fO*o.  or  poM  efic*|  fPositl  tour  ooinlKtl 


(Srw) 


Ocn.p..i..nIaSUr.  Br.Q]^er  Soci.l  fccu„v,  No.  45Tl6ar342.. 


■  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  CP. A.  bonds,  amounted  to  $75.  His  wife,  Mar- 

Public  Schools  eja  Elizabeth,  had  no  income.  He  would 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  Porm  1040A.  The  amount  of  tax 

due  would  be  computed  by  the  Collector 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  of  Internal  Revenue  and  a  bill  sent  to 

modified  the  tax-return  procedure  of  Eoss  for  any  additional  tax  due  or  a  check 

1947  in  applying  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948  for  any  refund  due  him. 
and  is  combining  Form  tV-2  Rev.  and  the  The  taxpayer,  Ross,  would  also  be  re¬ 
short-form  return  on  Form  1040  into  a  quired  to  attach  to  Form  1040A  all  orig- 

new  form _ 1040A.  >oal  1948  withholding  statements  (Forms 

This  new  form  may  be  used  only  by  W-2). 
those  who  previously  used  either  W-2  His  completed  return  would  appear  as 
Rev.  or  the  short  form  of  1040.  As  in  follows: 
previous  years,  the 

long  form  of  1040  employee’s  optional  1  QAft 

may  be  used  by  any  - y  $  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  calendaryear 

taxpayer  W’ho  teels  if  yoouje  this  form,  the  couector  of  internal  reyenre  mu  eoMmETonTu  dr  rm  wnm  tm  ina 

he  can  profit  by  so  ahach  all  your  n.« Fredericlc  Jierb,ert...R,QS.s . .  - 

I  •  ORIGINAL  1941  PHINT.  if  iIrn  h  •  f««N  rttufa  oI  IwubARd  wife.  ««  fem  ftaBn«f 

doing.  WITHHOLDING  HOME  aix»ess  . 17.4...  Jevyett.Av.eau.e . . 

If  F<jrni  1040 A  is  statements  .fuase print  s.-, 

It  lor m  IS  (f»*,w.7)  .._.sJ.e.rsey_..c.ux . 4 . JieM..J.er.s.ey_. 

used,  the  Collector 

.  .  ....  OtoipacitinLn.SUr .  BrOxCSr  Soci*l  Veurir.  No.  45-t!L6S“34S . 

of  Internal  Revenue  7  Z  - - 

.  1.  Liu  your  mine  ...  Fr.SdlCrlcX.  H6.r)3SXt..ROSS  . . . 

Will  compute  the  tax  Wn.,onMo(Dcce«bctJl.  IMR  MreifioligcMowrlYaa  NoKW-d?  yaQ  NoQ 

I  L  U  married,  does  thii  reuim  include  all  income  and  exemptions  of  bo^  yon  a^  TOU  wife  (or  huabaod) 

and  Send  the  tax-  re*  No  □.  ll  answer  »  “Yes,”  list  her  (his)  name  ....Kl^^.jfe...B.®r.W...B.P.?.$. . 

,  Was  she  (of  he)  *1  ol  Dccenibef  SI,  IMS:  «  years  «|e  or  owl  YesQ  NoMfblindl  YeaQ  NoO- 

Daver  either  a  check  J.  Utt  names  of  other  close  reUtisres  with  WS  income  of  less  than  $500  who  receired  otct  half  of  their  sup 

^ytsjv.1  v-aiaav.  .a 

port  from  you.  If  this  is  a  joint  return  of  husband  and  wife,  list  dependent  relatisrcs  of  both  and  smti 

for  any  refund  due  ijj.,-  ""  _ _ 

or  a  bill  for  any  Kot  Any . . . . 

amount  due .  .  Z.  ’  IZ  . .  . — .  — 

For  example,  sup-  . - . — . . . . . 

[XJSe  h  rederick  Ider  Enter  income  tax  withheld  and  wages  shown  on  all  your  1948  Withholding  Sutanenta  (Forms  W-I),  1 

Ross  residiniT  this  is  a  rerom  of  husband  and  wife,  enter  income  mx  withheld  and  wages  M  both.  Attach  all  Forms  W-j 

at  174  Jewett  a\ve-  B.ccli  .^..Lewlc. . J.eraey...Cl.ty,.N.  J.  $...424..b.O  . Ql 

nue,  j  ersey  City  4,  :z::::z:;::z .  z:::::.;:  :::::::::::;::;z:z;;:  :::z::  z; - ;;;; 

New  Jersey,  filed  his  in-  - - - - . I- . — — . 

1948  income-tax  re-  Enter  totals . $  ..424..b-0  v..4^-L5Q . oi 

5>  Enter  totil  of  imerest,  dividends,  sod  May  wtges  not  shown  on  Forms  W>2.  If  this 
turn  ntl  Fpnril^4r\7  18  is  a  rctum  of  husband  sod  wife,  enter  toul  of  such  income  of  both . .  . . .75  .  ..Qj 

*  «/  *  U  item  5  it  over  $100,  or  if  you  bad  asy  other  tocome  (such  as  rtoc,  etc.)  use  Form  1040. 

1949.  A-SSUmC  th3,t  6.  Add  items  4  and  s.  If  toul  is  $5.000  or  more,  we  Form  1040  iotcead  of  ilu^orm .  . Q 

If  ifcn  4  iocludm  mcoow  of  both  htubasd  and  wife,  thow;  badtand'i  lacomc  _ 

he  was  employed  as  ,  L _ *"^0,. . $ . . . 

•  «  1  If  you  Ucd  a  return  (Fora  W-2  or  Form  lOSO)  for  a  prior  ytar,  what  was  b  your  wife  (or  buabaad)  amkioa  a  acparacc  rccura  for  19tW  ...  JiO... 

an  insurance  broker  >n.  i..r« ,«,! . 19.4.7 . . . . . 

•  .  ^  M  write  her  (or  bit)  oaaK - ,r,T.  T-r - - 

by  the  finil  or  BeCK  To  which  CoIleiiOf‘io*eewaakieM?Nj6W-^-rk4...N.i...tI.aL. _  CoIIcccor't  oficc  10  which  irm  . . . . . 

and  Lewis  of  Jersey  .»« ““ ••  •*“  “* 

City,  New  lersev’  - . - . — 

and  earned  $4,150  in  . - . . 

^  ’  (AaiiNMl  ISurSmc  of  taapam  r  »il« «  hwhiad^  this  uA  iowi  muni)  (OaW) 

Colofi’  To  M»Bf«  aay  »»»RoStt  of  aplitiacoar  pcoYtatout,  hothaad  and  wHt  ww  la<feda  all  Aair  lacoma.  aa4  OOTH  MUST  StCW.  tvaa  thoueh  oaly  omt  h«R  tacaa 

O-nQ  COlTimiS*  TSMS  trace  PMS  MU.CCTM-»  VM  ONLY  _ 

.-r*  TCK  nut  —  mrum  wux  nc  towcMTin  nv  cttccT—  ^ ..  , 

sions.  His  total  m-  . * . . 

come  from  other  ]*“ . , . Z",  ! 

Balance  due  or  retuod..  | . . 

sources,  interest  on  $ _ 

Government  savings  ..  »w.. _ ! _ Total  $...... . 


1.  List  your  name ...  FrelexlcX.  He.rbext..Ross  . . . 

Were  you  u  oi  Dcceabcr  JI,  I94a  6J  jfe«,  oi  igc  or  owri  Y«s  Q  Noff^bliad?  YesQ  Nod 
L  If  married,  does  this  rcuim  include  all  income  and  exemptiona  of  bo^  yoa  a^  TOU  wife  (or  hBabaod)F 

Yes  No  If  answer  is  “Yes,”  list  her  (his)  name  . 

Wis  Hw  Cot  he)  «t  of  December  M,  IMS:  6)  year,  of  age  or  overt  YnQ  Noa^liodi  YeaQ  NoO- 
1.  Ust  names  of  other  close  relaiires  with  1948  income  of  less  chan  $500  who  receired  otct  half  of  their  sup¬ 
port  from  you.  If  this  is  a  joint  return  of  husband  and  wife,  list  dependent  relatives  of  both  and  write 


■SMC  as  MPCaMRt  tCUTiVC  (gmmtrn 

MlsnOMIMIP 

1 

1 

j 

. K.ot-.Any. . 

-  - -  - 

. 

- ' . . 

'4.  Enter  income  tax  withheld  and  wages  shown  on  all  your  1948  Withholding  Sutanenta  (Forms  W-2).  If 
this  is  a  return  of  husband  and  wife,  enta  income  ux  withheld  and  wages  <3  both.  Attach  all  Forms  W-2. 

_ _ _ p««  teime  i  Owt _ USOV  toQWR  I*.  ■«  IRRU  Iwoa  Ym  waRW  lam  ir^ 

B.ccli  .&..Lei\lc- . J.eraey...Cl.ty,.N.  J.  $...424..b.O  t  4,1.BQ  I  nn 


conn  Enta  totals . I  $  ..424..|8-0  $  4,1. SO . 00 

5.  Enter  totil  of  imerest,  dividends,  sod  sny  wtges  not  shown  on  Forms  W>2.  If  this 

is  a  return  of  husband  atid  wife,  enter  toul  of  such  income  of  both . .  . . ,75  ...  ...QQ 

U  item  5  it  over  $100,  or  if  you  bid  asy  ocbcr  income  (socb  as  rtoc,  etc.)  «ae  Form  1040. 

6.  Add  items  4  and  $.  If  toul  is  $5.000  or  more,  use  Form  1040  ioacead  of  lU^ocw .  . QO 

If  icciB  4  iocludm  mcoaw  of  both  hotbisd  and  wife,  thow;  budtand'i  lacomc  _ 

_ wrfe’t  income . $ . . Z.Z .  . 

If  you  hied  a  return  (Fota  W-2  or  Form  1040)  for  a  prior  ytar,  what  waa  b  your  wife  (or  buabaad)  makiof  a  aeparate  rccura  for  194W  ..  JiO 

•he  l.ir«  rtart . 19.4.7 . . . . 

ff  “Ym,**  write  ber  for  bis)  oaaK _  - 

To  which  Collector's  oftce  waa  k  aent?  JJj6W-^-rk.a..-N.i..  .tl-ai....  Collector's  oficc  to  which  icm  . . . . . 

I  (wc)  declare  uuder  the  penalties  of  petfury  that  the  forefOMg  statemeocs  arc  true  to  the  beat  of  ay  (our)  koowlcdee  and  belief:  and  that  ALL 
1444  INCOME  IS  REPORTED  HEEEON.  ^ 


■ay  NriwSts  of  spltt  incowr  pcoMtslous.  huthaad  and  wilt  wst  laeluda  all  fieir  Income,  and  BOTH  MUST  SIGN,  evaa  thouah  only  one  hat  income 
TNM  Pnn^OULlCTWt  VM  OMI.V  i  i 

sm  —  mwmm  wux  i  couwwto  by  cttkcr—  Credits  $ 


Trx . . .  $_ 

BaUnce  due  or  refund..  $.. 
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¥  F  I  WERE  starting  over,  I  would  keep 

my  own  permanent  record  of  grades 
that  my  students  make  on  tests.  I  have 
these  records  for  the  past  few  years  but 
wish  I  had  them  from  the  very  first  test. 

I  use  the  records  in  many  ways.  They 
set  a  goal  for  me,  for  one  thing.  They  set 
goals  for  the  students:  “Let’s  see  if  we 
can  do  as  well  as  last  year’s  students — or 
even  better,”  I  tell  a  class.  The  records 
help  me  in  grading,  too;  and  they  form 
the  basis  for  a  lot  of  pondering  on  the 
debatable  question,  “Are  students  getting 
better  ?” 

Too,  I  would  simplify  my  own  testing 
problem  the  way  I  do  now.  The  first  time 
I  use  a  new  test,  I  analyze  its  results  very 
carefully.  I  note  the  questions  that  were 
misinterpreted.  I  note  which  ones  were 
missed  by  many  students.  Then  I  save 
the  test  and  use  it  as  the  basis  for  a  re¬ 
constructed  one  the  next  time  the  same 
testing  situation  rolls  around.  Then  I 
duplicate  enough  copies  to  last  me  for  a 
long  time — even  years,  in  some  courses. 
Tt  is  amazing  how  few  fundamentals  in 
business  really  do  change. 

How  to  keep  old  tests  “new”?  How  to 
keep  students  from  passing  along  infor¬ 
mation  about  them?  Well,  after  grading 
and  discussing  the  test,  collect  all  papers 
and  file  them  safely.  It  is  good  to  have 
thenr  in  the  files  anyway — settles  a  lot  of 
arguments  about  grades  and  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  for  parental  conferences. 

Businessmen 

It  is  good  to  invite  businessmen  to  talk 
to  our  classes,  and  it  is  easy  to  persuade 
them  to  do  so  if  we  show  how  mutually 
f)eneficial  the  experience  may  be.  Our 
local  bank  likes  making  these  talks  so 
much  that  Mr.  Gilpin  recently  called  and 
wanted  to  know  when  he  could  come  up 
and  talk  about  his  bank. 

We  made  arrangements,  and  he  de¬ 
voted  a  period  in  our  bookkeeping  class 
to  discussing  questions  about  banking. 
We  were  ready  for  him,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  the  students  had  prepared  questions 
they  wanted  him  to  answer.  Mr.  Gilpin 
followed  through,  as  businessmen  will 


If  I  Were  Starting  Over 


when  given  the  opportunity:  he  invited 
the  whole  class  to  come  to  the  bank  the 
next  day — a  Thursday  afternoon  when 
the  bank  is  closed  to  the  general  public. 
We  saw  demonstrations  of  the  bank’s 
machines  and  equipment  and  heard  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  way  that  banks  work. 

Side  light  on  our  studeqts:  Said  one, 
commenting  about  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  bank  personnel,  “Mr.  Gilpin  was  so 
well  groomed  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Sear’s  cata¬ 
logue.”  ( Apology  to  Hart,  Schaffner,  and 
Marx.) 

Memories 

Sometimes  it  is  maddening  to  realize 
how  much  of  our  teaching  fails  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  our  students.  A  few  things,  I 
know  now,  have  to  be  stressed  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  point  of  preaching! 
“Never,  never,  never  sign  your  name,”  I 
have  to  tell  the  students,  “unless  you 
know  exactly  what  you’re  signing.” 

But  it  is  surprising  to  realize  that  cas¬ 
ualness  can  actually  get  some  ideas  across. 
Several  years  ago  I  made  a  poster  that 
read,  “Chicken  tracks  don’t  make  sense 
neither  do  messy,  inaccurate  bookkeeping 
records.”  The  poster  was  put  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board,  but  nothing  was  said  about  it. 
Five  years  later  a  graduate  visited  our 
school  and  asked  me  what  1  had  done 
with  the  poster.  Wonder  of  wonders,  he 
even  remembered  the  wording. 

Reliability 

If  I  were  starting  over.  I’d  try  from 
the  outset  to  make  the  students  feel  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  self-supervision.  .So  long 
as  we  treat  students  as  children,  they  will 
act  as  such.  Every  time  I’m  not  sure  that 
I'm  building  self-confidence — and  I  worr}' 
about  that  two  or  three  times  a  year— 
I  tell  the  students  that  they  are  to  take 
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over  the  next  period.  Try  it  sometime. 
Give  them  no  help.  Let  them  plan  the 
period.  They’ll  surprise  you  in  many 
ways — not  all  of  them  perfect  ones — but 
they’ll  restore  your  faith  in  the  younger 
generation. 

Turn  them  loose  in  the  middle  of  an 
advertising  unit,  for  example,  and  watch 
shining  and  clever  ads  for  a  school  activ¬ 
ity  come  up.  Dare  the  students  to  im¬ 
prove  your  room — its  bulletin  board,  for 
example.  Not  every  student  comes 
through  with  outstanding  work;  but  the 
work  of  many  will  make  you  ask,  “Would 
I  have  done  as  well  when  I  was  her  age?’’ 

Typing  Notebooks 

If  I  were  starting  over,  I’d  make  every 
student  compile  a  typewriting  notebook 
— e.« '^‘‘cially  in  schools  where  texts  are 
pr  )\ivied  by  the  school.  Students  need  a 
crutch  full  of  familiar  reminders  when 
’  they  go  on  the  job. 

My  students  make  as  complete  a  style- 
book  as  they  can.  Fancy  typewritten  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  cover — that’s  for  pride.  A 
title  page  with  neat  and  original  border 
design — that’s  for  neatness.  Collection  of 
punchy  verses — that’s  for  personal  inter¬ 
est.  Models  of  letters  in  various  styles 
and  pages  of  alternative  arrangement  pat- 
)  terns  for  parts  of  letters,  and  sample 
tables  and  business  forms — all  those  ar< 
j  for  job  efficiency.  Properly  encouraged, 
students  build  thick  tomes  that,  because 
■  thev  are  “all  mv  own,”  are  valued  tremen¬ 


dously  by  the  students.  Encouragement- 
does  not  include  grading  the  notebooks. 

Applying  for  Jobs 

Believe  me.  I’ll  never  let  another  stu¬ 
dent  go  unprepared  and  unrehearsed  for 
a  job-application  interview.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  talk  about  the  interviews ;  talk¬ 
ing  doesn’t  keep  would-be  secretaries 
from  handkerchief  rolling,  skirt  pleating, 
or  overdoing  make-up.  Rehearsal  and  re- 
rehearsal  is  needed. 

This  is  what  I  do  now:  during  the 
senior  year  our  secretarial  students  study 
job  getting.  They  write  application  letters 
— and  then  write  them  over  again. 
Among  the  application  letters  is  one  for 
the  job  of  clerk  in  our  school  office,  and 
this  particular  letter  is  like  a  test.  Our 
principal  reads  the  letters,  selects  the  best 
ones  (they  are  numbered,  and  names  are 
deleted),  and  actually  interviews  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  write  the  best  letters. 

We  have  no  trouble  having  the  other 
students  interviewed  by  other  teachers 
and  sometimes  by  an  especially  co-opera¬ 
tive  businessman.  We  make  sure  that 
every  student  is  interviewed  two  or  three 
times.  Taking  no  chances ! 

Marriage 

Nowadays  high  school  and  college  girls 
frankly  say  they  are  interested  in  a  career 
most  when  it  clearly  serves  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  marriage.  Perhaps  it  was  always 
that  way,  but  now  the  girls  come  right 
out  and  admit  it. 

My  girls  are  always  interested  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  tidbits  about  this  phase  of  office 
employment.  Last  spring,  for  example, 
they  were  encouraged  by  a  quotation 
from  a  leading  psychologist  who  pointed 
out  that  the  average  secretary  marries  at 


■  Miss  Nelson  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  conscientious  one;  it  is 
no  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  that  she  has  kept  an  **If  I  Were 
Starting  Over'’  notebook  that  is  crammed  full  of  good  ideas — whether 
or  not  you  are  beginning  to  teach.  This  contribution  is  composed  of 
extracts  from  Miss  Nelson’s  idea  file  and  from  her  experience. 
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twenty-three,  after  four  years  of  work, 
and  becomes  an  excellent  wife  because  of 
her  business  experience. 

Personal-Use  Business 

If  I  were  starting  over.  I’d  pull  from 
the  outset  for  a  down-to-earth  personal- 
use  business  course.  I’d  make  it  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  for  all  students  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  year  —  preferably  the 
tenth.  Thank  goodness  we  have  such  a 
course  in  our  school  now.  It  is  a  one- 
semester  course  that  alternates  with  our 
one-semester  course  in  personal-use  type¬ 
writing. 

When  we  were  building  this  personal- 
use  business  course,  we  weighed  very 
carefully  the  imix)rtance  of  each  topic, 
the  needs  of  our  students,  the  interest 
they  had  expressed,  and  the  practicality 
of  what  we  wanted  to  do.  From  this 
study  we  evolved  a  course  covering  these 
topics : 

Backgrounds  of  business 
Exploratory  shorthand  (3  weeks) 

Business  letters  (to  supplement  instruction 

given  in  the  typing  class) 

Money  and  banking 

Methods  of  transmitting  payments 

Communication — telephone,  telegram,  mail 

Advertising 

Credit  buying 

Salesmanship  (general  background) 

Personal-use  record  keeping 
Exploratory  bookkeeping 
Grooming  and  personality 

My  Pet  Hate 

Why,  oh  why,  do  so  many  teachers  and 
administrators  continue  to  call  us  “com¬ 
mercial”  teachers?  Let’s  break  the  habit, 
if  it  is  a  habit;  become  informed,  if  un¬ 
informed.  Come  on  now — all  out  for  the 
“business”  department,  “business”  teach¬ 
ers,  “business”  education ! 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  pride  for  us, 
the  teachers,  although  our  pride  enters 
into  this  matter;  but  it  is  good  public 
relations,  too.  Students  feel  prouder  and 
happier  and  gladder-to-be-with-us  when 
they  call  themselves  “business  majors” 
instead  of  “commercial  majors.” 

Parties 

Parties  and  games  are  fun,  but  there 
is  little  place  for  them  in  business  classes 


— and  that  is  something  else  I  would  re¬ 
member  if  T  were  starting  over!  Once  in 
a  long,  long  while  is  ohen  enough.  I 
have  one  party  a  year  in  my  high  school  { 
shorthand  class.  But  even  the  party  is  ? 
“all  shorthand.” 

I  write  the  announcement  of  the  parw 
in  invitation  style  on  the  blackboard  in 
(jregg.  An  R.S.V.P.  is  involved ;  so  stu¬ 
dents  write  their  acceptances  in  short-  > 
hand,  too.  On  the  day  of  the  party,  we 
“play  bridge,”  in  shorthand,  of  course. 
The  game  is  played  w'ith  partners,  and 
partners  change  according  to  the  bridge- 
tally  rotation  plan.  A  “hand”  consists  of  ' 
writing  twenty-five  words  in  shorthand.  ■ 
and  scoring  is  based  on  the  number  of 
perfectly  written  words.  Sometimes  we 
play  the  game  progressively,  with  the 
winners  moving  on  to  the  next  table  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  rotation  bridge  tallys. 

A  pleasant  variety  is  to  let  the  students 
at  each  table  call  their  own  words,  one  • 
at  a  time  and  in  turn,  as  though  playing 
a  card.  How  that  sends  them  scurrying  I 
to  the  shorthand  dictionary  when  all  the  | 
“cards”are  played  and  scoring  is  the  busi-  i 
ness  at  hand!  j 

Homework* 

As  a  beginning  teacher  1  started  out  » 
by  having  shorthand  assignments  handed 
in  each  day.  I  checked  the  notebooks 
and  handed  them  back  the  next  day. 
Slow  process. 

Now  I  make  daily  written  assignments, 
but  the  students  never  know'  when  or 
whether  I  am  going  to  go  over  their 
work.  I  get  almost  the  same  amount 
of  work  with  the  same  degree  of  ac¬ 
complishments  as  I  did  when  I  had 
stacks  of  notebooks  staring  me  in  the 
face  every  night. 

Grading  Papers  ^ 

Are  you  good  at  arithmetic?  If  you  j 
have  six  classes  a  day,  averaging  thirty  ; 
students  in  each,  how  many  hours  of  j 
homework  a  night  will  you,  the  teacher,  j 
have  if  you  allow  yourself  only  one  min-  * 
ute  for  each  pupil  ?  The  right  answer  I 
is  three  hours.  But,  you  say,  you  can  I 
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not  grade  a  paper  in  a  minute.  True. 
So  what  do  the  three  hours  lengthen 
into  ? 

I’ve  found  some  short  cuts  I  wish  1 
had  known  when  1  first  started  teaching. 

I  grade  my  tests  and  some  daily  work — 
just  enough  daily  work  to  keep  it  im¬ 
portant  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  All 
other  papers  are  done  in  class  by  the 
students. 

1  have  students  exchange  j)apers,  of 
course,  not  with  anyone  they  please,  but 
systematically  in  one  direction:  to  tin* 
person  ahead,  the  person  behind,  the 
|)erson  at  the  right,  the  jXTSon  at  the 
left,  and  .so  on.  This  is  not  a  device 
for  preventing  over  friendly  marking 
although  it  does  prevent  it — so  much  as 
making  sure  that  papers  have  a  better 
ai’erage  attention. 

Problem  Children 

If  I  had  realized  that  there  are  times 
when  the  mental  dregs  of  a  school  seem 
to  land  in  one  class,  T  would  have  col¬ 
lected  teaching  aids  for  this  problem 
from  the  outset  of  my  teaching. 

I  remember  a  certain  class  in  geog¬ 
raphy  one  year.  The  members  of  that 
group  had  the  bad  habit  of  avoiding 
textlKK)ks  and  anything  that  seemed  like 
study. 

I  got  around  them,  though.  I  built 
up  an  enthusiasm  for  dear  Doctor  1.  y. 
and  persuaded  students  to  ])repare  (|ues- 
tions  we  could  submit  to  him  for  his 
radio  program.  Each  student  composed 
six  right  and  six  wrong  statements  cov¬ 
ering  the  material  in  each  chapter.  1'hese 
were  edited  and  used  as  tests.  The  six 
best  questions  were  mailed  to  the  good 
Doctor,  chapter  after  chapter.  Person¬ 
ally,  T  feel  that  the  judges  failed  to 
recognize  good  material ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  had  a  good  time  learning 
geography. 

Another  device  that  I'd  know  to  use, 
if  I  were  starting  over,  is  the  “student 
choice.”  In  a  subject  like  bookkeeping, 
ril  put  the  question  to  the  students : 
j  “Do  you  want  to  do  your  own  work 
for  your  own  credit,  or  do  you  want  to 


work  with  each  other  and  share  the 
credit?”  They  always  want  to  work- 
alone,  of  course;  after  the  choice  is 
made  the  students  will  rarely  turn  to 
each  other  for  illicit  help. 

Public  Relations 

.A  good  teacher  sees  that  her  students 
get  their  share  of  the  limelight,  and 
especially  in  the  school  paper.  The 
scxmer  a  teacher  learns  that  there  is  a 
high  correlation  between  publicity  and 
classroom  accomplishment,  the  sooner 
she’ll  get  after  both. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in 
our  school  paper  shot  interest — and  en¬ 
rollment — to  a  new^  high. 

ACTIVITIES  IN  ROOM  312 

Students  are  busy  and  I  do  mean  busy  .  .  . 
writing  checks — real,  honest-to-goodness  ones 
.  .  .  paying  telephone  and  gas  bills  .  .  .  making 
deposits  in  banks,  ordering  and  selling  electrical 
equipment  .  .  .  drawing  drafts  and  making  notes 
(and  not  about  the  boy  friend  or  dates). 

They  are  keeping  books  for  a  partnership. 

Later  they  will  find  whether  they  kept  the 
records  correctly  and  will  also  figure  the  amount 
of  profit  made  by  their  employer  .  .  .  and  for  all 
of  this  they  get  a  salary  oi  $75  a  month. 

Students  would  also  like  to  have  this  salary 
noninflated  when,  it  is  transferred  in  the  form 
of  a  grade  in  Miss  Nelson’s  grade  book. 

They  are  the  bookkeepers  in  training  for 
tomorrow. 

Pretest  Punctures 

In  the  classroom  as  elsewhere,  “A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 
For  one  thing,  it  leads  students  to  think 
they  know  all  they  need  to  know.  Men¬ 
tion  in  class,  “Today  we  are  going  to 
study  telephoning,”  and  you  get  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  “know  it  all”  in  smug 
expressions  on  students’  faces.  Remedy ; 
a  pretest.  Nothing  beats  smugness  so 
thoroughly  as  a  pretest.  It’s  a  champion 
down-to-earther. 

Pretests  are  always  good,  of  course, 
to  get  the  student  attentive  to  the  things 
he  needs  to  learn ;  pretests  are  especially 
valuable  when  your  teaching  unit  deals 
with  commonplace  things  like  money 
and  telegrams  and  postal  service  —  and 
telephones. 

Never-to-be-forgotten  error:  “A  sta- 
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tion-to- station  call  is  where  one  filling 
station  calls  another.” 

I  find  that  sophomores,  more  than  any 
other  group,  must  be  guided  in  study 
activities.  Sophomores  think  they  are 
grown  up;  but  they  are  not  grown  up 
enough  to  undertake  assignments  with¬ 
out  some  inducement  for  study.  A  pre¬ 
test  is  a  mighty  good  inducement.  Pre¬ 
tests  puncture  aplomb,  provide  induce¬ 
ment. 

Spice 

If  I  were  a  beginning  teacher  again, 

I  would  keep  my  class  roll  in  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  “Who’s  Who.”  I  can  remember 
that  I  once  thought  I  would  teach  only 
a  few  years  —  something  about  a  vow 
with  myself,  on  my  first  day,  that  my 
teaching  was  not  to  exceed  five  years; 
but  here  it  is  three  times  that  and  still 
going. 

I  would  keep  a  record  of  unusual  hap¬ 
penings  and  bright  answers  to  tide  me 
over  dull  evenings.  There  was,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  girl  who  translated  her  short¬ 
hand  notes  wrong.  She  should  have 
read,  “  .  .  .  and  with  their  aid,  you  will 
win  your  victory  and  probably  more.” 
She  switched  the  end  of  the  sentence  to 
“  .  .  .  and  probably  men.”  Howling 
class ! 

I  remember  the  time  I  tossed  a  piece 
of  artgum  eraser  on  to  a  boy  who  was 
napping  in  class.  He  “came  to”  with  a 
roaring,  “She  hit  me,  the  brute  1” 
Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  if  I  had  all 
of  these  reminiscences  together? 

Filing  Cabinet 

I’m  always  searching  for  things  —  or 
was,  that  is,  until  I  got  my  filing  system. 
I  think  my  filing  system  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  it  encompasses  is  my  greatest  aid  in 
teaching.  I  have  a  place  in  my  files  for 
the  materials  in  each  course  I  have 
taught.  Under  each  subject  I  have  fold¬ 
ers,  too.  For  example,  under  “Short¬ 
hand”  I  have  separate  folders  for  each 
of  such  topics  as  these: 

Shorthand  Speed  Tests  from  old  Gregg  News 

Letters. 


Shorthand  Speed  Building — articles  from  van-  j 
ous  magazmes  and  books.  j 

Shorthand  Motivating  Devices — culled  from  I 
literature  and  experience.  ‘ 

Shorthand  Poems  about  shorthand  and  ste¬ 
nographers. 

Shorthand  Bulletin-Board  Material. 

My  organized  materials  are  especially 
important  to  me  in  my  two  courses  for 
which  I  have  no  texts  but  use  only 
reference  books  and  my  own  collection  ' 
of  supplementary  material.  I  clip  articles 
and  save  them,  sometimes  for  a  long 
time.  Haven’t  you  ever  taught  a  unit 
and  passed  up  good  material  you  had 
forgotten  you  had  or  material  .you  knew 
you  had  but  could  not  take  the  time  to  ; 
hunt  for? 

Such  materials  need  constant  revision 
— that  is  why  a  filing  cabinet  is  so  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  you  can  always  get  by  for  a 
while  with  an  old  box  big  enough  to  , 
hold  manila  folders  upright.  I  used  such 
a  box  for  several  years. 

Duplicating  Machines 

When  I  first  started  teaching,  I  picked  | 
out  a  couple  of  students  who  seemed 
promising  in  cutting  stencils  or  typing  ; 
masters  and  running  the  duplicators,  and 
trained  them  to  be  experts.  Now  I  know  , 
better.  If  I  were  starting  over,  I  would  ^ 
make  this  my  rule:  “Teach  every  busi¬ 
ness  student  to  be  a  duplicating-machine 
operator.”  Easy  to  say,  but  it  is  a  big 
job — and  I’d  still  do  it. 

The  plan  that  has  worked  best  for 
me  is  to  train  three  or  four  good  stu-  . 
dents  in  each  class  and  then  use  them 
as  assistant  trainers — call  them  “super¬ 
visors” — for  breaking  in  other  students 
in  the  class.  It  works  —  and  it  helps 
develop  responsibility  and  leadership  at 
the  same  time. 

With  several  supervisors,  several  jobs 
can  be  handled  at  the  same  time.  We 
business  teachers  know  how  much  time  ^ 
is  involved  in  producing  duplicated  ma-  : 
terials,  but  our  associates  and  fellow  1 
townspeople  need  to  learn  that  one  docs  ! 
not  produce  a  hundred  copies  of  this  | 
test  or  that  announcement  by  waving  a  I 
wand  over  the  duplicating  machine.  | 
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This  is  the  point  we  must  make : 
Duplicating  work  is  a  must  for  every 
secretary,  but  duplicating  work  can’t  be 
turned  out  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Folks 
who  want  us  to  produce  work  for  them 
should  co-operate  in  fitting  their  work  to 
our  production  and  instruction  schedule. 
I  can  hear  an  ''Amen"'  from  every  busi¬ 
ness  teacher! 

And  in  Conclusion 

Yes,  if  I  were  starting  over,  there  are 
many  things  I  would  do  differently  in 


my  classes.  That  is  what  one  learns  “by 
experience,’’  of  course — the  wiser  ways, 
the  easier  ways,  the  fairer  ways.  Every- 
teacher  who  has  a  few  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  could  add  to  the  foregoing  items 
or  at  least  provide  an  infinite  number 
of  variations  of  them. 

There’s  a  morale  here,  however,  for 
us  experienced  “old  hands” :  We  can’t 
start  over  for  yesterday;  but  maybe  we 
ought  to  shop  around  a  bit  for  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  and  then  start  over 
tomorrow,  ourselves. 


Consumer  Education  Is  My  Favorite  Subject 


■  RUTH  GRIFFITH 
McKinley  Hi(;h  School 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


EACHERS’  schedules  arc  often 
changed,  and  this  is  good — because  the 
new  classes  separate  the  teacher  from 
antiquated  lesson  plans  and  help  to  dig 
her  out  of  a  rut.  My  schedule  varies 
from  semester  to  semester ;  at  the  moment 
it  includes  classes  in  typing,  bookkeeping, 
and  consumer  education. 

Which  do  I  prefer  to  teach  ?  How 
about  those  typing  classes?  They  arc 
the  best  planned  and  most  systematic, 
with  their  definite  drill  procedures  and 
tangible  standards.  Typing  classes  are 
fun.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  see 
the  steady  progress  of  the  learners.  Rut 
typing  is  not  my  favorite  business  sub¬ 
ject;  it  is  too  routine  for  me. 

Do  bookkeeping  classes  qualify  for 
first  place?  This  is  the  field  in  which  I 
have  the  best  preparation.  The  subject 
affords  opportunity  for  initiative,  for  dif- 
1  ferent  methods  of  instruction,  for  changes 
in  class  procedure.  Bookkeeping  classes 
I  are  never  dull — but  they  are  not  my  favor- 
(  ite.  Elementary  bookkeeping  does  not  pro- 
j  vide  enough  intellectual  stimulas  for  this 
I  teacher  1 


No,  my  greatest  joy  comes  from  my 
consumer-education  classes.  And  yet  I 
wonder  why,  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
hardest  subject  that  I  teach.  It  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  keeps  me  up  nights.  It  is  the 
class  in  which  I  cannot  use  last  year’s 
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■  This  contribution  is  the  first- place 
winner  in  the  Consumer-Education 
Division  of  the  B.E.W*s  What  Is 
Your  Favorite  Subject?  contest. 


lesson  plans.  .It  is  the  course  for  which 
I  have  never  formulated  a  course  of  study 
that  suits  me;  I  have  never  been  able  to 
establish  a  class  routine  (it  isn’t  a  routine 
subject).  I  have  never  taught  the  course 
as  I  felt  it  should  be  taught ;  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  supplementary 
material  I  have  collected;  I  have  never 
been  sure  I  have  covered  the  important 
units.  And  yet,  I  thrill  at  the  possibilities 
of  the  course  and  love  every  minute  of 
the  class  period. 

Every  unit — yes,  every  recitation — 
presents  opportunities  for  varied  tech¬ 
niques  and  class  procedures.  No  wonder 
the  pupils  aren’t  bored.  At  times,  though 
not  often,  I  lecture.  We  have  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  in  some  units,  and  the  sessions 
sometimes  become  heated ;  but  pupils 
learn  from  the  exchange  of  ideas.  They 
learn  consumer  facts,  they  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression,  and  they  acquire 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

When  facts  are  being  taught,  we  some¬ 
times  revert  to  the  old  question-and- 
answer  method — and  even  have  drill  ses¬ 
sions.  Short  quizzes  occasionally  review 
the  work  of  preceding  days.  Pupils  give 
many  special  reports  covering  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration.  In  considering 
some  questions,  we  have  a  glorified  “bull 
session.”  Sometimes  I  act  as  chairman; 
often  a  pupil  assumes  this  responsibility. 
Such  sessions  are  stimulating  and  educa¬ 
tional  when  pupils  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  discussion  and  if  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  express  their  information  and 
opinions. 

The  summary  for  some  units  is  brought 
to  us  by  a  businessman.  We  conclude  our 
study  of  insurance,  for  example,  by  in¬ 
viting  an  insurance  salesman  to  talk  to 
the  class  and  answer  questions.  At  other 


times  we  take  on  a  field  trip;  more  can  j 
be  learned,  for  example,  by  visiting  a  new 
housing  project  than  by  talking  about  one 
for  several  days.  Bulletin-board  displays  \ 
supply  stimulating  material  and  offer  an  | 
opportunity  for  class  participation,  i 
Movies  and  film  strips  are  available  and  ( 
add  variety.  There  is  no  one  best  method ; 
in  fact  there  is  no  uniformity  for  class 
procedure.  That  is  the  bright  spot  of  the 
course !  ’ 

Textbook  material  in  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  is  rarely  adequate.  It  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  series  of  pamphlets,  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  magazine  articles,  ad¬ 
vertising  material,  and  so  forth.  We  [ 
constantly  look  for  and  collect  this  ma- 
terial.  Because  pupils  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  bring  magazine  articles  to  class,  or 
wish  to  tell  what  they  heard  over  the 
radio,  or  ask  to  discuss  an  article  from  j 
the  daily  newspaper,  I  know  that  our  con¬ 
sumer  course  is  living,  vital,  not  just  a  1 
bunch  of  cold  facts  out  of  a  book.  ^ 

Why  do  I  like  to  teach  consumer  edu-  . 
cation  ?  It  means  hours  of  hard  work ;  it  I 
keeps  my  classroom  in  confusion  because 
of  the  material  scattered  about;  it  re¬ 
quires  constant  revision.  But  I  am  still 
enthused  enough  to  prefer  it.  Why? 

Because  pupils  say  to  me,  “I  never 
learned  so  much  in  any  one  course.”  Or 
because  they  ask,  “Why  don’t  we  have  I 
more  subjects  like  this  ?  Here  we  discuss 
problems  about  which  we  really  should 
have  information.”  Or  because  someone 
informs  me,  “I  told  my  father  what  we 
were  discussing  in  class.  He  wishes  he 
had  had  such  courses  when  he  went  to 
school.”  Or  because,  at  times,  some  i 
teacher  boosts  my  morale  by  saying,  “I  | 
think  I’d  like  to  take  that  course.  I  hear  ( 


your  class  laughing  so  much.  You  must 
have  an  awfully  good  time  in  your  con¬ 
sumer-education  class.” 

It’s  real  work;  it’s  never  finished;  it 
changes  from  semester  to  semester  and 
almost  from  month  to  month.  But,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  think  it  is  fun  to  teach  con¬ 
sumer  education.  It  keeps  me  out  of 
a  rut  and  provides  a  constant  challege. 
Try  it! 
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Business  Education  in  Pennsylvania 

■  JOHN  R.  HAUBERT 

Department  o£  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


The  secondary  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  offer  two  types  of  business 
training — personal  use  and  vocational. 
Personal-use  business  education  consists 
of  training  in  business  knowledges,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  information  that  are  of  value 
to  all  pupils.  The  personal-use  courses 
have  as  their  main  purpose  general  edu¬ 
cation  ;  they  serve  also  as  foundation 
courses  for  vocational  training.  Natur¬ 
ally,  vocational  business  education  pre¬ 
pares  the  individual  in  the  skills  and  train¬ 
ing  to  take  employment  in  a  business  occu¬ 
pation.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
offerings  of  business  education,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  school,  the  nature 
of  the  community,  the  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  efficient  teaching,  and  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

In  the  1946-1947  school  year,  of  1,187 
secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  822 
offered  commercial  subjects  to  the  extent 
of  having  at  least  one  full-time  teacher. 
In  that  school  year  there  were  2,232 
teachers  teaching  business  subjects  on  a 
full-time  schedule.  Sopie  of  the  other 
schools  offered  courses  in  one  or  two 
subjects,  such  as  typewriting,  business 
arithmetic,  business  economics,  economic 
and  commercial  geography,  or  general 
business  training,  but  did  not  have  a 
large  enough  program  for  a  full  teaching 
load.  The  1,187  secondary  schools  may 
be  classified  according  to  student  enroll¬ 
ment  as  follows : 


Less  than  100  pupils .  216 

101-200  pupils  .  222 

201-500  pupils  .  389 

501-1,000  pupils .  233 

Over  1,000  pupils .  127 


1,187 

The  organization  of  these  schools  was 
as  follows:  220  junior  high  schools,  444 
junior-senior  high  schools,  420  four-year 
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high  schools,  91  senior  high  schools,  and 
12  vocational  high  schools.  Only  a  few 
of  the  junior  high  schools  were  giving  any 
training  in  business  work;  most  of  the 
pupils  were  receiving  general  education  in 
common  essentials  for  all.  Very  few  of 
the  small  schools  were  able  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  in  vocational  business  education ; 
gradually,  as  the  union  of  small  school 
districts  takes  place,  the  pupils  in  more 
and  more  of  today’s  small  schools  will 
have  an  opportunity  'for  this  type  of 
training. 

Subjects  Taught 

The  business  subjects  offered  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
order  of  frequency,  were,  in  1946-1947 : 


No.  of  Schools 

Subject  Offering  Subject 

Typewriting  .  753 

Shorthand  .  693 

Bookkeeping  . 650 

General  business  training .  461 

Business  arithmetic .  368 

Office  practice  .  343 

Business  law . 246 

Economic  and  commercial  geography  208 

Salesmanship  .  156 

Business  English  .  141 

Retail  selling .  71 

Consumer  ^ucation .  57 

Exploratory  courses .  47 

Distributive  education .  44 


Typewriting  in  Pennsylvania  was  and 
probably  still  is  the  leading  commercial 
subject,  not  only  in  the  number  of  schools 
offering  but  also  in  pupil  enrollment.  Typ¬ 
ing  was  taught  anywhere  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  grade,  with  716  schools 
giving  the  subject  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
Two  years  of  typewriting  were  given  in 
493  schools;  one  year  of  typewriting,  in 
222  schools;  and  more  than  two  years, 
in  38  schools. 

Shorthand  reflected  the  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  to  postpone  specialization 
in  vocational  subjects  until  the  later  years 
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of  the  secondary  school:  Shorthand  was 
found  in  639  schools  in  the  eleventh  grade 
and  in  627  schools  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  schools  offered 
shorthand  for  two  years,  with  56  schools 
giving  more  than  two  years  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Bookkeeping,  third  in  the  number  of 
schools  offering  and  second  in  pupil  en¬ 
rollment,  was  given  in  some  schools  as 
record  keeping  for  personal  use,  and  in 
others  as  vocational  training.  The  tend¬ 
ency  is  for  the  small  school  to  give  one 
year  of  bookkeeping ;  however,  386 
schools  reported  two-year  programs  in 
bookkeeping,  and  41  schools  reported 
more  than  two  years  of  this  subject. 

The  offerings  in  the  small  high  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  were  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  large  high  schools.  Many  of  the 
schools  were  teaching  just  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.  (Because  of 
the  variety  of  jobs  that  the  graduates 
may  enter,  and  because  of  the  variety  of 
duties  that  the  office  worker  must  per¬ 
form  in  the  small  community,  it  is  being 
suggested  that  high  schools  in  such  areas 
provide  a  broader  business  training,  add¬ 
ing  to  general  education  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  point  of  view  rather  than  offering 
too  narrow  a  specialization.) 

Retail  trade  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  every  county  in  the  state.  At  the 


time  of  the  last  census,  there  was  one  ' 
retail  establishment  for  every  74  people;  j 
more  than  500,000  Pennsylvanians  earned  { 
their  living  in  the  state's  200,000  stores  i’ 
and  service  shops.'  The  general  clerical 
and  selling  program  of  business  education 
are  gradually  receiving  more  attention  in 
this  state,  although  in  1947  only  156 
schools  offered  courses  in  salesmanship; 

71,  in  retail  selling;  and  44,  in  distribu¬ 
tive-education  programs. 

Only  a  few  schools  reported  clerical- 
practice  courses,  with  just  17  schools  I 
offering  full  curricula  for  clerical-train¬ 
ing  majors.  Broader  offerings  in  per¬ 
sonal-use  business  education,  as  well  as 
courses  in  general  selling  and  clerical  ^ 
training,  are  now  being  recommended  in 
many  schools  that  have  made  community 
surveys. 

i 

Pupil  Enrollment  j 

The  following  table  (page  349)  shows 
the  pupil  enrollment  by  grade  as  listed  i 
on  the  secondary-school  reports  by  the  j 
individual  schools. 

The  relatively  low  enrollment  in  such 
courses  as  clerical  practice,  office  ma¬ 
chines,  and  transcription  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  many  schools  re¬ 
port  this  work  as  “advanced  shorthand”  , 
or  “office  practice.”  The  table  shows 
the  trend  of  business  specialization  I 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  A  ' 
comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those 
of  a  decade  earlier  shows  approximately  [ 
the  same  percentage  of  total  secondary- 
school  enrollment  taking  business  educa¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  of  retail  selling  and 
salesmanship  show  increases,  but  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  larger  secondary  schools. 
There  have  been  decreases  in  the  social- 
business  subjects,  particularly  general 
business  training  and  business  economics. 

Summary  of  Trends  and  Problems 
in  Pennsylvania  Business  Education 

1.  Very  few  changes  in  business 
offerings  have  been  made  in  the  last 

*  Pennsylvania  Manual,  1945,  Volume  87,  Common-  I 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
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Business-Subject  Enrollments  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Secondary  Schools  for  year  1946-1947 


Subject  T  otal 

Typewriting .  82,420 

Bookkeeping .  51,307 

Shorthand .  45,534 

General  business  training .  28,061 

Business  arithmetic  .  23,063 

Eamomic  and  commercial  geography  11,214 

.Office  practice .  10,276 

Business  law  . .  9,624 

Business  Einglish  .  6,349 

Salesmanship  .  5,364 

Retail  selling .  4,662 

Business  essentials  .  3,700 

Exploratory  business .  3,453 

Consumer  education .  2,747 

Distributive  education .  1,269 

Business  economics .  941 

Clerical  practice .  830 

Office  machines .  804 

Rapid  calculation  .  649 

Transcription  .  493 


IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

1,069 

15,538 

40,631 

25,182 

16,595 

21,211 

13.501 

3,121 

24,929 

17,484 

20,974 

6,194 

515 

'  378 

4,677 

13,289 

2,998 

2,099 

746 

7,539 

1,658 

1,271 

180 

486 

9,610 

185 

1,430 

8,009 

617 

1,334 

4,388 

418 

2,221 

2,725 

56 

3,453 

2,093 

1,522 

2,513 

2,178 

696 

1,072 

979 

1,269 

941 

830 

804 

649 

493 


twenty  years.  Typewriting,  shorthand,  taking  the  business  course.  Typewriting 
and  bookkeeping  are  the  only  business  and  general  business  training  can  be  made 
subjects  taught  in  many  schools.  of  practical  value  to  all  students. 

2.  Community  surveys  and  follow-up  7.  There  is  a  definite  trend  to  postpone 

studies  of  business  graduates  are  needed  Vocational  business  training  to  the  eleventh 
to  determine  whether  school  programs  are  and  twelfth  grades.  Many  schools  are 
training  pupils  for  actual  business  oppor-  making  a  definite  effort  to  develop  work- 
tunities.  experience  programs  in  the  twelfth 

3.  Exploratory  courses  and  guidance  grade.  • 
programs  should  be  expanded,  to  aid  in 
the  selection  of  business  students  posses¬ 
sing  interest  and  ability. 

4.  Opportunities  in  the  field  of  selling 
are  being  neglected  in  the  smaller  high 
schools,  even  though  so  much  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  activity  of  the  small  community  cen¬ 
ters  around  this  type  of  work. 

5.  The  decreasing  enrollments  in  the 
social-business  subjects,  such  as  general 
business  training,  business  law,  and  busi¬ 
ness  economics  should  be  studied  care¬ 
fully.  These  courses  have  personal-use 
value  and  serve  as  business  education’s 
contribution  to  general  education. 

6.  Certain  subjects  in  business  need  to 
be  made  available  for  pupils  who  are  not 


John  R.  Haubert 


John  R.  Haubert  is  the  new  Chief  of  Commercial  Education 
m  Pennsylvania.  This  article  indicates  the  scene  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  he  steps  into  the  picture.  **Not  ideal,**  he  writes, 
‘and  probably  no  different  than  in  other  states.  There  are 
changes  that  need  to  be  made.** 
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Join  the  Jury 


They  were  at  a  convention,  these  five  jurors,  and  they  had  just 
observed  a  fine  demonstration  lesson  in  beginning  typing.  They  left 
the  meeting  togetlter  and  sauntered  down  the  corridor,  past  the 
exhibits,  to  a  quiet  comer  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  big  hotel.  One 
juror  drew  out  a  notebook.  “Let’s  talk,”  he  said,  “about — 


Alan  C.  Lloyd 


Teacher  Demoiistration  in  Advanced  Typiiij^ 


'i 


Mr.  Lloyd  (Chairman  of  the  I’anel,  Lili- 
tor  of  the  Business  Education  World ) : 
Have  you  noticed  that  those  who  demon¬ 
strate  the  techniques  of  teaching  typing  at 
conventions  rarely  concern  themselves  with 
the  problems  of  advanced  typewriting? 

Miss  Stevens  (Teachers  (College  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Britain) :  Yes,  I  have  noticed 
that. 

Mr.  Smith  (Editor,  Typing  Publications, 
Cregg  Publishing  Company)  :  So  have  1 ; 
but,  then,  many  of  the  techniqtffes  that  are 
important  to  beginning  typing  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  advanced  typing.  The  reverse  is  not 
always  true.  So,  those  planning  the  meet¬ 
ings  possibly  feel  that  an  elementary  dem¬ 
onstration  will  be  of  more  universal  value. 

Mrs.  North  (Western  High  School,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland) :  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Most 
of  the  convention  demonstrations  I  have 
seen  stress  specific  skill  building  —  speed 
building,  accuracy  building,  special  tech¬ 
niques,  and  things  like  that.  I  agree,  though, 
that  some  teaching  demonstrations  on  the 
advanced  level  would  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Cohen  (Signal  Corps  Stock  Control 
.\gency,  Philadelphia) :  Amen!  Most  of  the 
teaching  demonstrations  feature  advanced 
typing"  students  pretending  to  be  beginners, 
while  a  teacher  goes  through  the  act  of 
teaching.  The  students,  bless  them,  play  ball : 
they  show  nice  improvement  in  everything. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  move  for  some 
convention  to  tackle  a  really  advanced  les¬ 
son — ^third  or  fourth  semester  material. 

^  Mr.  Lloyd  :  Easier  to  say  than  to  do,  of 
course. 

Miss  Stevens:  That’s  right.  It  is  not 


easy  to  demonstrate  a  lesson  in  advanced 
typing,  for  several  reasons. 

Mrs.  North  :  Which  are  . . .  ? 

Miss  Stevens:  Well,  for  one  thing,  you 
have  to  consider  in  advanced  instruction  a 
wider  range  of  difference  in  each  student’s 
knowledge  and  skill —  ; 

Mr.  Smith:  (Nodding)  That's  right- 
observation  and  correction  of  techniques.  I 
Pupil  differences  are  greater  in  the  ad-  I 
vanced  course.  Each  student  needs  consid¬ 
erable  attention. 

Miss  Stevens:  And  active  attention  by 
the  teacher.  She  must  spend  some  time 
aw'ay  from  the  demonstration  stand  work¬ 
ing  directly  with  students  on  difficulties  not  ' 
common  to  others  in  the  group.  For  another  | 
thing,  many  of  the  correct  advanced  type-  i 
writing  techniques  must  reflect  the  teach- 
er’s  experience  with  real  vocational  typing. 
Therefore,  the  demonstrator  must  select  a 
few  well-known  elements  of  office  typing,  [ 
so  that  all  members  of  the  audience,  even  ^ 
those  w'ithout  office  experience,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  demonstration  without  long  ex¬ 
planations. 

Mrs.  North  :  Nevertheless,  there  are  a 
great  many  things  a  typing  teacher  should 
demonstrate  to  an  advanced  class,  and  these 
could  be  put  across  in  a  teaching  demon-  i" 
stration.  i 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Well,  then,  let  me  define  i 
“advanced”  typing  as  typing  after  the  \ 
equivalent  of  one  year  on  the  high  school  j 
level.  Now,  I  ask  you,  what  would  you 
demonstrate  to  an  “advanced”  typing  class? 

Mrs.  North  :  Well,  to  start  with,  many  ^ 
of  the  techniques  students  have  learned  in  | 
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Catherine  Stevens 


spreading  and  squeezing  letters  to  make  a 
word  fit  or  fill  the  space  available  .  .  .  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  ruling  on  the  machine : 
that  is,  using  a  pen  or  pencil  while  you 
move  the  carriage  for  horizontal  lines  or 
turning  the  cylinder  for  vertical  lines  .  .  . 
and  ruling  by  the  machine,  using  the  under¬ 
score  for  horizontal  lines  and  the  colon  or 
apostrophe  for  vertical  lines. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Making  corrections  on  car- 
l>ons  .  .  .  inserting  carbon  paper  after  the 
sheaf  of  paper  is  in  the  machine  .  .  .  using 
envelope  to  help  insert  several  sheets  of 
paper  .  .  .  adjusting  touch  control  to  the 
number  of  carbon  copies  .  .  .  making  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  last  line  of  typing,  when 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  paper  slipping  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith  :  Separation  of  carbon  paper 
from  carbon  pack  .  .  .  review  drills  on  uses 
of  special  machine  parts,  like  the  ratchet 
release  and  variable  spacer  .  .  .  setting  mar¬ 
gin  stops  and  tab  stops  on  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines. 

Miss  Stevens:  Simultaneous  carriage 
throw  and  paragraph  indenting  .  .  .  use  of 
ribbon-indicator  and  the  ribbon-reversing 
mechanism — sometimes  the  ribbon  fails  to 
reverse  automatically,  you  know.  Proof¬ 
reading  .  .  .  desk  arrangement — materials 
.  .  .  erasing — especially  how  to  know  when 
an  erasure  is  good  enough  or  is  not  good 
enough  .  .  .  using  eraser  shields  .  .  .  moving 
the  carriage  for  erasing,  so  the  crumbs  fall 
outside  the  machine  .  .  .  work  habits  .  .  . 
folding  letters  .  .  .  quick  addressing  of  post 
cards — like  chain  feeding  envelopes. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Say,  we’ve  quite  a  list  there 
— 40,  45,  49  specific  items  already.  Let’s  ex¬ 
tend  the  list  with  another  group:  what 
techniques,  suitable  for  demonstration  by 
the  teacher,  can  you  name  as  most  likely 
to  be  peculiar  to  advanced  typing?  That  is. 


the  first  year  need  to  be  improved  or  re¬ 
viewed. 

Mr.  Lix)yd  :  Such  as  ...  ? 

Mrs.  North  :  Let’s  make  a  list.  Carriage 
throw  .  .  .  tab-key  reach  .  .  .  straightening 
paper  .  .  .  inserting  and  removing  paper 
quickly  .  .  .  shifting  for  capitals  .  .  .  chang¬ 
ing  the  ribbon  .  .  .  centering  the  paper  to 
an  assigned  centering  point  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Let's  continue  that  list. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Fingering  action  .  .  . 
rhythms  and  sounds  of  typing  at  various 
speeds  .  .  .  automatic  warmup  drills  .  .  . 
number-key  reaches  .  .  . 

Miss  Stevens:  Especially  fingering  and 
stroking — the  quick  “snatch,"  fast  “get¬ 
away”  stroke  .  .  .  practice  routines  .  .  .  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  taught  how  to  set  goals 
for  themselves,  how  to  isolate  difficulties 
and  practice  thorn  so  as  to  overcome 
them . . . 

Mr.  Smith  :  Quick  manipulation  of  the 
carriage,  to  set  it  at  any  desired  point  .  .  . 
judgment  in  measuring  top  margins  ...  in¬ 
stant  use  of  line  spacer  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  like  the  extra  line  between  single¬ 
spaced  paragraphs  .  .  .  reaction  to  the 
warning  bell  .  .  .  improvement  of  reaches 
to  margin  release  and  to  hyphen  .  .  . 

Mr.  Li.oyd:  Well,  you’ve  mentioned  a 
number  of  things  that  you  could  not  include 
as  “techniques,"  exactly ;  but  you  are  right : 
each  of  those  “things"  should  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Now,  let’s  see  whether  we  can 
build  a  list  of  manipulative  activities  that 
the  students  may  or  may  not  have  picked 
up  in  the  first  year.  To  start  the  list :  chain 
feeding  of  envelopes  .  .  .  making  carbon 
packs  .  .  .  inserting  carbon  packs.  Take  it 
from  there? 

Mrs.  North  :  Typing  on  ruled  lines  .  .  . 
aligning  inserted  words  dr  strokes  .  .  . 
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what  activities  will  you  probably  have  to 
introduce  as  new  learnings  to  the  advanced 
students  ?  For  example,  correcting  an  error 
in  a  bound  manuscript — that’s  number  50 
on  our  list — or  inserting  paper  sidewise  for 
a  very  wide  tabulation  exercise  .  .  .  folding 
a  legal  document  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith  :  Checking  to  see  that  carbon- 
pack  papers  are  squared  at  the  top  before 
beginning  to  type  .  .  .  typing  on  double 
postal  cards — there’s  a  quick  way  and  a 
slow  way,  you  know  .  .  placing  an  indorse¬ 
ment  on  a  legal  document  .  .  .  folding  the 
cover  page  of  the  document  .  .  .  filling  in 
form  letters  .  .  . 

Miss  Stevens:  Typing  uniquely  arranged 
materials — menus,  for  example,  and  notices 
and  programs  and  announcements  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith  :  Telegrams,  including  their 
computations  and  editing  .  .  . 

Miss  Stevens:  Interoffice  memoranda, 
including  the  typing,  the  routing,  and  the 
handling  .  .  . 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Flipping  index  cards  so  you 
can  type  on  both  sides  without  having  to 
remove  the  cards  for  reinsertion  .  .  .  typing 
fill-in  statements  on  statistical  forms  .  .  . 
addressing  strips  of  labels  .  .  . 

Mrs.  North  :  Planning  tabulations,  com¬ 
plex  letters — 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  North,  but 
we  want  to  stick  here  to  manipulations  the 
teacher  would  demonstrate  before  his  ad¬ 
vanced  class.  Flipping  index  cards,  as  Mr. 
Cohen  suggested,  is  one  a  student  would 
hardly  understand  without  a  teacher  dem¬ 
onstration;  but  doing  a  tabulation  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  activity;  it  does  not  require 
machine  manipulation,  which  is  what  we 
arc  after.  For  the  same  reason  I  am  can¬ 
celing  on  our  list  some  of  the  other  activi¬ 
ties  you  jurors  suggest.  My  list  now  has 
60  activities  a  teacher  should  demonstrate 
to  advanced  students. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Sixty  items,  yes ;  but  they 
are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  Few  can 
be  more  important  than  teacher  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  sounds  and  rhythms  of  typing 
at  high  rates — 

Demonstration  Stands 

Mr.  Cohen  :  And  stroking.  Students  have 
to  see  the  teacher’s  hands  and  fingers  in 
motion  at  high  speeds  before  they  under¬ 
stand  what  “flat  backs,’’  “snatch  strokes,” 
and  so  on,  are. 


Mr.  Lloyd:  Now  we  are  getting  into  the  } 
“how”  of  demonstration.  Good.  Do  you 
believe  that  a  demonstration  stand  is  an 
essential  tool  of  the  typing  room? 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Absolutely — really  a  rnttst. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  have  a  demon¬ 
stration  stand  in  his  room  is  handicapped; 
and  the  teacher  who  has  one  but  does  not 
use  it  is — 

Miss  Stevens:  Don’t  say  it,  George, 
don’t  say  it! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  What  do  you  believe.  Miss  ) 
Stevens  ? 

Miss  Stevens:  I  believe  a  demonstration 
stand  is  a  must  for  typing  that  is  taught. 
Every  typing  room  should  have  such  a 
stand. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Absolutely  a  must. 

Mrs.  North  :  I  think  that  some  kind  of  > 
an  arrangement  is  necessary,  but  I  prefer 
a  platform  in  the  front  of  the  class,  with  a 
regular  typing  table  and  chair.  Typing 
while  standing  is  not  a  natural  way  to  type¬ 
write — the  angle  of  the  demonstrator’s  back 
is  different,  for  example. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  I  think  the  advantages  that  f 
come  with  a  rotating-top  stand  make  it  the 
most  desirable.  With  that  kind  of  stand,  | 
it  is  easy  to  repeat  short  demonstrations  at  | 
various  angles  to  the  class,  so  that  every 
student  can  see  the  demonstration  clearly. 

You  can’t  do  that  with  a  table  on  a  dais. 

Miss  Stevens:  I’ve  used  both  stands  and 
tables.  I’ve  also  used  boxes  placed  on  the 
teacher’s  desk,  like  the  ones  in  Mr.  Smith’s  ^ 
little  reprint.*  At  present,  I  have  a  turn-  | 
table  top  and,  like  you,  Mr.  Lloyd,  like  it. 
When  you  sit  at  a  desk,  you  do  show  better  ' 
typing  technique ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  class  from  the  vantage  point  and 
difficult  for  some  students  to  observe  the  i 
teacher’s  demonstration. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  think  a  stand  of  some  sort 
is  better,  too,  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
cost  of  having  a  platform  put  in  the  class¬ 
room  keeps  many  schools  from  having  one. 

In  some  schools  the  same  is  true  of  stands. 

I  think,  however,  that  every  school  can 
have  a  sturdy  box  made  for  the  purpose. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  elaborate.  Just  a  box 
the  teacher  can  put  on  his  desk,  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  machine. 

It  should  be  high  enough  to  let  the  teacher’s 


^  Miss  Stevens  refers  here  to  a  leaflet  prepared  by  ! 
Mr.  Smith  to  describe  various  typewriting  boxes  lo-  , 
surely  constructed  in  a  school.  Copies  are  still  available  r 
to  those  who  write  him  and  enclose  a  stamped,  ad-  f 
dressed  envelope.  I 
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arm  be  at  the  correct  anjjle  as  he  types 
while  standing. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  said  you  had  two  rea¬ 
sons,  Mr.  Smith.  One  is  the  cost  factor, 
which  you  would  overcome  by  using  a  sim¬ 
ple  box  placed  on  the  teacher’s  desk,  if 
necessary.  What  is  the  other? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  object  to  a  table  and  chair 
on  a  platform  because  the  teacher  wastes 
too  much  time  getting  onto  the  platform, 
getting  seated  (watching  the  edge  of  the 
platform  so  he  doesn’t  fall  off,  you  know), 
rising  from  the  chair,  getting  down  from 
the  platform,  and  so  on.  I  once  saw  a  teach¬ 
er  who  was  wearing  high  heels  take  a  nasty 
fall  when  stepping  down  from  a  dais. 
George,  don’t  you  agree? 

Mr.  Cohen:  Yes.  When  I  want  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  high  speed,  I  like  to  be  seated; 
and  when  I  select  a  good  student  to  make 
a  demonstration,  as  I  sometimes  do,  I  want 
the  student  to  have  the  advantage  of  being 
seated,  too — 

Mrs.  North  :  That’s  right ;  it  is  easier 
to  type  at  high  speeds — oh,  75  to  100 — when 
seated. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  — but  for  everyday  typing 
of  drills  with  the  class  and  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  machine  manipulation  and  use  of 
special  parts,  I,  too,  prefer  a  turntable  stand 
or  a  box  on  a  desk. 

Mrs.  North  :  Pal ! 

Miss  Stevens:  The  teacher  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  noisiest  machine,  so  that 
the  students  can  hear  the  sound  of  his  typ¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Smith  :  That’s  right ;  the  teacher 
should  have  a  clattery  machine  that  can  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  The  following  is  not  new, 
of  course,  but  it  is  helpful :  I  always  insert 
a  sheet  of  stiff  paper — an  8J^-  by  11-inch 
sheet  cut  out  of  a  manila  folder — in  back  of 
the  sheet  on  which  I  am  going  to  type.  This 
sheet  acts  as  a  sounding  board  and  gpiar- 
antees  a  sharp  clatter  that  makes  it  easy 
for  the  students  to  hear  the  sound  and 
rhythm  of  the  typed  strokes  at  various 
speeds. 

Miss  Stevens:  Yes,  I  use  a  manila  back¬ 
ing  sheet,  too,  and  keep  the  paper  bail 
“up,"  to  make  a  still  stronger  noise.  I  fre¬ 
quently  set  the  ribbon  control  on  stencil, 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Leaving  the  ribbon  disen¬ 
gaged  is  a  good  idea,  anyhow:  it  relieves 
the  teacher  from  worrying  about  any  in¬ 


spection  of  his  typewriting!  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  know,  I  have  sometimes 
felt  that  many  typing  teachers  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  overdemonstrate  the  “wrong  way’’ 
of  doing  things.  I  suppose,  if  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  accurate,  that  such  demonstration 
could  be  due  to  teachers’  feeling  safer  on 
the  wrong  side  .  .  .? 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Or  just  playing  for  a  laugh. 

I  like  to  make  occasional  exaggerations  of 
wrong  techniques — exaggerating  a  miss  on 
the  carriage-throw  lever,  for  example — be¬ 
cause  it  does  make  a  class  laugh.  A  wrong 
example  may  actually  focus  more  attention 
on  the  correct  technique  than  a  model  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  right  technique  would. 

Mrs.  North  :  I  don’t  believe  teachers 
really  do  too  much  of  that.  If  a  teacher 
has  so  little  confidence  in  his  ability  that 
he  relies  on  clowning  on  wrong  techniques, 
he  does  not  have  adequate  preparation  for 
teaching  typing. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  “clown”  on  exaggerations  of  erroneous 
technique  than  not  to  demonstrate  at  all; 
but  certainly  this  is  true:  every  “wrong 
way”  demonstration  must  be  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  Oh,  naturally.  After  getting 
a  class  to  laugh  at  a  burlesqued  demonstra¬ 
tion,  one  must  say  matter-of-factly,  “Now, 
class,  this  is  the  right  way  .  .  .”  and  then 
demonstrate  the  particular  technique  prop¬ 
erly. 

Miss  Stevens:  Teachers  hesitate  to  dem¬ 
onstrate,  I  think,  because  the  literature 
about  typing  demonstration  always  seems 
to  stress  speed  typing.  I  don’t  believe  speed 
typing  is  so  essential. 

Mr.  Lloyd  :  Let’s  vote  on  this :  How  fast 
should  a  typing  teacher  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  for,  say,  one  minute. 

Mr.  Cohen  :  I  think  every  teacher  should 
have  a  memorized  sentence  he  can  type  at 
least  at  80  words  a  minute  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I’d  make  that  75. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  So  would  I. 

Miss  Stevens:  There  you  go  again,  con¬ 
juring  fancy  figures  that  make  most  typing 
teachers  feel  they  ought  not  to  be  seen  near 
a  typewriter  unless  they  can  type  that  fast. 
Surely,  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  type 
at  75  or  80 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
have  to.  A  minute  demonstration  is  too 
long — it  is  a  very,  very  long  time  that 
serves  no  purpose  except  to  show  a  class 
that  the  teacher  can  type.  Anything  you 
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want  to  prove  by  typing  at  those  speeds 
you  can  prove  in  ten  seconds — one  good 
spurt  on  a  familiar  sentence — as  easily  as  in 
a  minute. 

Mr.  Cohen:  You  are  right.  After  ten 
seconds  of  observation,  the  student  wants 
to  bang  away  on  his  own  machine,  not  idly 
sit  by  waiting  for  the  demonstrator  to 
finish. 

Mr.  Smith  :  The  majority  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  should  be  more  participation  than 
demonstration.  A  teacher  will  and  should, 
it  is  true,  occasionally  let  students  hear  the 
l)attern  of  high  stroking  rates ;  and  he  will 
often  show  students  a  manipulative  tech¬ 
nique;  but  most  teacher  typing  is  in  pace¬ 
setting,  followed  by  pupils’  participating. 

Miss  Stevens:  That  is  how  I  demon¬ 
strate.  I  say  to  a  beginning  class,  “Listen : 
this  is  40  words  a  minute ;  that’s  our  goal ; 
let’s  try  it  at  that  rate.  If  we  can’t  main¬ 
tain  it,  we’ll  try  30  or  35  and  work  up  to 
‘10.”  I  demonstrate  for  5  to  10  seconds  and 
then  have  the  students  type  with  me.  If 
they  don’t  have  the  feel  of  the  rate,  I  dem¬ 
onstrate  again ;  then  I  have  them  type  with 
me  until  they  do  have  the  feel  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  Smith  :  That  is  the  right  way  to  do 
it.  Set  the  pace,  then  type  with  the  class. 
If  your  machine  makes  a  loud  enough  clat¬ 
ter,  the  students  will  hear  your  typing  as 
you  help  them  maintain  the  pace  for  a  line 
or  two — and  any  typing  teacher  should  be 
able  to  do  that  at  speeds  up  to  50  or  60. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  At  the  risk  of  Miss  Stevens’s 
frown  again,  I  do  want  to  pursue  further 
my  belief  that  a  teacher  should  have  at 
least  one  sentence  he  can  type  at  a  high 
rate;  and  I’ll  bet  each  of  you  has  such  a 
sentence  that  you’ve  typed  so  often  that 
you  use  it  when  you  want  to  demonstrate 
the  rippling  rhythm  of  very  high  rates. 
Right  ? 

Miss  Stevens:  I  use  “It  is  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  do  me  a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  is 
to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  use  that  one,  too,  or  “Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  party.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  :  I  use  “Now  is  the  time,”  but 
I  change  the  last  word  from  party  to  gang 
— it’s  faster. 

Mrs.  North  :  I  have  no  particular  favor¬ 
ite.  I  prefer  to  use  a  sentence  taken  from 
the  students’  work,  even  though  this  may 
mean  less  speed  than  I  could  show  from  a 
memorized  sentence. 


Mr.  Cohen  :  I  don’t  stick  to  just  one.  I 
vary,  using  whichever  of  two  or  three  old  I 
favorites  comes  to  mind  when  I’m  ready 
to  demonstrate.  I  assure  you,  however,  that 
1  don’t  use  “The  quick  brown  fox  .  .  .” ! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Well,  our  time  is  about  up. 

So,  in  conclusion.  I’d  like  to  ask  each  of 
you  to  dictate  to  the  record  any  suggestions 
you  have  for  new  teachers,  to  encourage 
them  to  demonstrate  and  to  make  demon¬ 
stration  easier  for  them. 

Summary  Suggestions 

Mr.  Cohen  :  First  of  all,  we  should  make  , 
it  clear  that  it  is  really  easy  to  demonstrate 
l>efore  a  class  and  that  it  is  fun,  too.  In  a  \ 
way,  demonstrating  is  like  swimming — it’s 
the  initial  plunge  that  is  hard  to  take.  The 
first  time  a  particular  demonstration  is 
made,  the  teacher  should  prepare  a  job 
breakdown  of  what  he  is  going  to  demon¬ 
strate,  so  that  he  has  a  perfect  plan  for 
his  demonstration.  That  is  one  kind  of  i 
l)reparation.  He  should  also  check  his  ma-  f 
chine  before  class  starts.  If  he  knows  what  j 
he  is  going  to  do,  has  practiced  it  in  ad-  I 
vance,  and  has  his  machine  ready,  it  will  j 
be  easy  to  give  his  demonstration.  ! 

Mrs.  North  :  I  think  we  should  empha-  j 
size  that  students  learn  by  typing.  They  ' 
want  to  type.  They  do  not  want  to  observe  ^ 
long  teacher  “shows.”  The  demonstrator  * 
should,  therefore,  keep  each  performance  ! 
very  brief  and  demonstrate  only  what  is  i 
taught  best  by  demonstration.  I 

Miss  Stevens:  Would  you  say  ten  sec¬ 
onds  was  usually  long  enough  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  ?  I 

Mrs.  North  :  For  pace-setting  and  for  ^ 
letting  students  hear  the  rhythm  of  high 
speed,  10  seconds  is  enough.  Machine  ma¬ 
nipulations  may  take  longer,  of  course,  if 
several  steps  are  involved  in  the  activity 
being  demonstrated. 

Miss  Stevens:  I  have  found  that  a  line 
or  two  of  typing  is  usually  enough  to  make  (; 
the  point  clear  to  the  students.  I  always 
throw  the  carriage  and  start  the  next  line 
before  ending  the  demonstration,  so  my  stu¬ 
dents  always  see  a  quick  carriage  return 
and  fast  start. 

As  another  suggestion :  By  selecting  in 
advance  the  material  to  be  used  for  a  group 
drill,  and  by  practicing  that  material—  j 
either  before  class  or  while  the  students  are  I 
engaged  in  some  other  activity — the  teach-  | 
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er  can  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
demonstrate.  If  something  goes  wrong — 
keys  jam,  carriage  return  is  sloppy — the 
teacher  says  casually,  “Did  you  notice  what 
I  did  wrong?  I  reached  too  high  for  the 
carriage  lever,  didn’t  I  .  .  But  of  course 
the  correct  procedure  should  immediately 
follow.  When  a  teacher  has  poise,  students 
do  not  know  whether  the  teacher  really 
makes  a  chance  mistake  or  a  deliberate 
one ! 

Mr.  Smith  :  More  suggestions :  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  give  more 
than  two  or  three  “show  how”  pace-setting 
demonstrations  in  any  one  period.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  let  a  good  student  demonstrate 
briefly  his  technique.  Sometimes  let  stu¬ 
dents  in  alternate  rows  type  while  their 
classmates  observe  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  As  a  summary,  then,  you 
jurors  believe  that  demonstration  is  just  as 
essential  in  the  advanced  class  as  in  the 
first-year  class — 

Jurors:  Right. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  — and  there  are  many  things 
we  can  demonstrate,  including  about  sixty 
machine  operations,  various  speed  rates, 
and  so  on,  but  with  special  emphasis  on 
pace-setting  and  participating  in  the  typing 
of  drill  materials  with  the  students. 

Jurors:  Right. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  believe  there  is  a  place 
for  the  exaggerated  wrong  demonstration. 

Mr.  Smith  :  But  it  must  be  followed  by 
a  right  demonstration. 

Mr.  Lloyd  :  That’s  right ;  we  agreed  on 


■  Comments  on  this  discussion,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editor,  are  welcome. 
Interesting  excerpts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  published  in  the  “Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor”  section  of  a  future 
issue  of  the  B.E.W. 


that,  too.  And  finally,  you  suggest  that 
teachers  plan  demonstrations — 

Mrs.  North  :  Just  as  they  plan  any  other 
step  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Cohen:  But  in  more  detail,  perhaps 
— a  complete  job  breakdown. 

Mr.  Lloyd  :  — plan  demonstrations ;  prac¬ 
tice  them  in  advance,  if  necessary ;  and 
keep  them  brief,  not  over  ten  seconds  at  a 
time.  (Jurors  nod.)  Each  of  you  believes 
that  a  typing  demonstration  stand  or  box — 

Mrs.  North  :  Or  table !  On  a  platform ! 

Mr.  Lloyd  :  — yes,  or  table  on  a  platform 
should  be  considered  a  required  piece  of 
instructional  equipment.  (Jurors  nod.) 
Any  other? 

Mr.  Smith:  Just  that  demonstrating  is 
easy  and  pleasant  and  provides  fine  motiva¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  should 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  Cohen:  And  often,  too! 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
Jurors.  Your  testimony  may  encourage 
many  teachers  to  demonstrate — or  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  more — and  either  result  would 
make  the  publication  of  this  “case”  worth 
while. 


Educational  Lessons  from  Wartime  Training 


I! 


B  A  Book  Review  by 
ROBERT  L.  HITCH 
University  of  Wyoming 


Wars  teach  many  lessons.  The  average 
American  classroom  and  the  average 
American  teacher  should  learn  and  relearn 
some  of  the  sound  teaching  principles  em¬ 
ployed  by  Uncle  Sam  during  the  last  ivar. 
The  following  review  is  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Implications  of  Armed 
Services  Educational  Programs,  Educa¬ 
tional  Lessons  from  Wartime  Training.  Dr. 
Alonzo  G.  Grace  directed  the  work  of  the 


Commission,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1948. 

AS  A  PROGRESSIVE  business  teacher, 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  improved 
methods  and  procedures,  have  you  ever  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  success  enjoyed  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  their  respective 
training  programs?  Has  the  military  train- 
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ing  program  of  the  Nation  caused  you  to 
re-evaluate  your  own  techniques?  Did  you 
feel  concerned  when  you  heard  that  the 
Navy  was  training  competent  typists  in 
half  the  time  the  average  classroom  method 
had  required?  To  those  who  have  enter¬ 
tained  these  questions,  Doctor  Grace  and 
his  staff  offer  many  comforting  thoughts. 

Services  Advantages 

To  begin  with,  Doctor  Grace  reminds  us 
that  time  was  of  the  essence.  This  promptly 
changes  the  objective  pattern  of  the  entire 
program.  Civilian  education  can,  and  does, 
take  its  time.  It  teaches  not  only  the  specific 
area  but  also  the  many  related  areas.  It  is 
general.  Wartime  training  is  specific. 

What  of  the  motivating  influences  be¬ 
hind  the  two  training  programs,  asks  Doc¬ 
tor  Grace.  Isn’t  self-preservation  a  fairly 
effective  motivation  for  a  pilot  or  a  gun¬ 
ner’s  mate?  Can  we  match  such  motiva¬ 
tion  in  civilian  education?  It  would  be 
difficult. 

Is  a  diploma  or  a  degree  equivalent  to  an 
officer’s  commission,  a  raise  in  pay,  a  raise 
in  rank?  “Another  factor  was  fear  of  sepa¬ 
ration  for  academic  failure,  lack  of  officer¬ 
like  qualities,  illness  or  physical  deficiency, 
or  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  candi¬ 
date.” 

Certainly,  the  report  states,  it  can  be 
argued  that  civilian  education  has  never 
had  the  motivating  influences  obtained  by 
the  military  training  programs.  [We 
wouldn’t  interpret  this  to  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  should  threaten  our  students 
with  a  firing  squad  if  they  fail  to  pass  their 
120.] 

We  must  never  forget,  Doctor  Grace  re¬ 
minds,  that  money  was  no  consideration  in 
our  military  training  programs.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  teaching  device  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  military  teacher.  By  comparison,  civil¬ 
ian  education  equipment  is  in  a  pretty  sad 
state.  This  makes  a  difference,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  difference. 

The  largest  adult  training  program  in 
history  has  given  to  civilian  educators 
many  suggestions  for  improvement.  Al¬ 
though  we  cannot  review  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Doctor  Grace  and  his  Commission, 
let’s  look  at  a  few. 

Commission  Recommendations 

One  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
is  that  education  identify  exceptional  and 


specialized  talent,  and  then  do  something 
to  develop  its  potentialities.  This  suggests  j 
that  government  scholarships  might  be  re-  j 
quired  for  those  students  of  insufficient  ' 
means.  Where  is  the  emphasis  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  system — on  the  intellectual  or  the  finan¬ 
cial  means? 

The  results  of  using  general-information 
items  to  predict  graduation  or  elimination 
from  advanced  pilot  training  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  educators  could  test  for  voca¬ 
tional  aptitudes  more  effectively  than  we  do 
at  present. 

Military  experience,  says  the  report, 
would  indicate  that  evaluation  of  outcomes 
should  be  made  concrete  in  terms  of  a 
standardized  examination,  such  examina¬ 
tion  to  measure  both  that  which  has  been 
learned  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
taught.  Such  a  procedure  would  high¬ 
light  strengths  and  weaknesses — both  of  the 
learners  and  of  the  teachers. 

We  can  do  much  more  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  teacher  trainees,  we  are  told.  j 
This  would  mean,  for  the  most  part,  an 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Teacher  Examinations  (of 
the  American  Council  on  Education). 

We  should  keep  our  curricula  more  flex¬ 
ible,  says  the  Commission.  To  change  a 
curriculum  or  an  objective  in  the  average 
school  is  almost  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to 
move  Pike’s  Peak  to  Wyoming.  The  mili-  '• 
tary  objectives  were  flexible  enough  to  meet  [ 
a  need  that  changed  almost  daily.  J 

Military  training  proved  the  validity  and  ! 
usefulness  of  the  concept  of  integration. 

The  language-area  programs  are  excellent  . 
examples  .  .  .  “There  was  a  planned  in-  \ 
terrelation  of  subject  matter  in  language, 
ethnology,  history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography,  and  other  subjects  that 
could  contribute  to  the  trainee’s  under¬ 
standing  of  a  people  in  a  given  area.” 

Were  your  collegiate  business-education 
methods  all  taught  in  one  traditional,  three- 
hour,  one-semester  course?  If  so,  listen  to 
this : 

Instructor  training  is  more  effective  if  it 
takes  place  in  the  subject-matter  area  of  the 
instructors  involved.  In  more  recent  years,  j 
civilian  education  has  tended  in  the  direction  of 
assuming  that  teaching  methods  can  be  taught 
effectively  to  mixed  groups  regardless  of  ffie  I 
subject-matter  interests  of  the  individuals  in-  T 
volved.  Navy  experience  demonstrates  in  part,  I 
at  least,  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption.  I 
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Suggestions  for  Colleges 

A  few  specific  suggestions  for  colleges 
and  universities : 

1.  “For  the  mature  student,  credit  by  ex¬ 
amination  could  conceivably  become  as  ac¬ 
cepted  a  method  in  higher  education  as 
credit  by  course-taking.” 

2.  “Greater  recognition  could  be  given  to 
the  school’s  responsibility  for  off-campus 
experiences  that  provide  continuous  growth 
and  sequence  to  learning.” 

3.  Re-evaluation  of  courses  and  curricu- 
lums  would  result  in  saving  much  of  the 
student’s  time. 

4.  All  students  should  not  be  required  to 
progress  at  the  same  rate  through  their 
college  program. 


5.  The  usual  guidance  program  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inadequate. 

Conclusion 

“Can  we  teach  the  G.I.  way?”  asks  Doc¬ 
tor  Grace  and  his  Commission.  The  best 
answer  is  probably,  “No,  but  we  can  learn 
much  from  a  study  of  the  G.I.  training 
techniques.” 

We  have  presented  here  only  a  handful 
of  ideas  from  the  barrelful  given  by  the 
Commission.  We  are  sure  that  you  will 
want  the  complete  picture  in  much  greater 
detail,  a  picture  that  can  be  had  only  by 
reading  Educational  Lessons  from  Wartime 
Training. 


Your  Voice  Can  Help  Teach  Shorthand 

■  MADEUNE  S.  STRONY 
Educational  Director 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


T’VE  put  my  voice  to  work  for  me.  I 

make  it  help  me  to  teach  shorthand. 

I  have  found  that  doing  so  pays  divi¬ 
dends:  my  voice  makes  learning  short¬ 
hand  easier  for  my  students. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  found  that, 
by  changing  my  way  of  expressing  ex¬ 
planations,  I  could  get  much  better  re¬ 
sults  in  my  shorthand  teaching.  I  found, 
for  example,  that  I  got  much  better  sizes 
of  circles  if  I  said,  “The  ^  is  a  tiny  cir¬ 
cle;  the  a  is  a  huge  circle.”  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  have  had 
few  students  who  make  their  a’s  too 
large  but  many  who  have  not  made 
enough  distinction  between  the  a  and  the 
e  circles.  I  have  not  had  this  difficulty 
with  students  since  I  have  been  using 
the  expressions  tiny  and  huge. 

I  have  found  also  that,  when  intro¬ 
ducing  words  written  with  the  e  circle, 
results  are  best  when  I  say,  “Make  it 
TINY,  TINY,  tiny,”  each  time  trying  to 
make  my  voice  softer  and  softer,  to  sug¬ 
gest  tiny.  When  I  say,  “Make  it  huge. 


HUGE,  HUGE,”  the  voice  becomes  louder 
— and  the  circles  bigger,  freer. 

To  help  control  the  proportion  of 
strokes,  I  have  found  students  really 
keep  short  strokes  short  if  I  speak  in  a 
staccato  tone,  clipping  the  words.  In 
coaching  for  long  strokes,  similarly,  I 
use  expressions  like  “Sw-i-n-g  o-u-t  on 
that  /  and  gay,”  to  suggest  length.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  get  the  students  to  try  to 
make  the  gay  twice  the  length  of  k;  k 
is  short  and  gay  is  long,  and  if  my  stu¬ 
dents  make  a  gay  three  or  even  four 
times  the  length  of  k,  I  am  very  happy 
because  the  exaggeration  of  proportion 
means  instant  recognition  in  reading 
back.  And  that  is  why  students  are  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand. 

Using  the  Voice  to 
Simplify  Dictation 

In  dictation  classes,  I  have  found  that 
I  get  better  results  if  I  lower  my  voice 
when  I  increase  my  dictation  speed.  A 
quiet  voice  relaxes  the  students.  The 
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The  author,  an  ex- 
pert  shorthand 
teacher,  makes 
suggestions  that 
are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  to 
every  transcription 
and  shorthand 
teacher  zvho  7vants 
to  make  the  learning 
of  shorthand  easier 
for  students.  Prac¬ 
tical  ideas. 


teacher ‘who  raises  his  voice  when  in- 
creasinj^  the  speed  of  dictation  gets  the 
students  tense  and  excited,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  likely  to  think  the  teacher,  is 
going  much  faster  than  he  actually  is. 
That  is  why  some  students  say,  “I  can 
always  seem  to  get  Mr.  Brown’s  dicta¬ 
tion  at  100  words  a  minute,  but  T  never 
get  Miss  Smith’s  at  that  speed.  I  vow  she 
was  dictating  at  least  at  150.” 

Some  time  ago  I  was  invited  to  visit  a 
private  school.  I  noticed  the  majority  of 
students  in  one  class  were  not  getting  the 
dictation.  Some  were  not  even  trying. 
The  teacher  berated  them  for  their  lazi¬ 
ness — and  other  things.  When  I  was 
asked  to  suggest  some  help  for  this  class, 
I  first  asked  the  teacher,  “Why  do  you 
.dictate '//tc  ivay  you  doP’ 

She  knew  what  I  meant,  because  she 
answered  immediately,  “If  I  dictate  any 
other  way.  I’ll  make  it  too  easy  for  them 
and  I-  want  them  to  work.”  She  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  believing  her  dictation  made  learn¬ 
ing  “hard  work.”  She  was  purposely 
dragging  out  her  words  in  such  a  way 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  opportunity 
to  phrase — none  whatsoever. 

I  had  tried  taking  the  dictation  with 
the  class.  My  speed  at  that  time  was 
about  175  words  a  minute,  I  knew ;  but  I 
had  had  considerable  difficulty  getting 
her  100. 

You  might  protest,  “But  no  business¬ 
man  is  going  to  dictate  in  phrases.”  Oh, 
no?  We  all  speak  in  phrases.  Just  listen 
to  yourself  as  you  speak  to  a  friend;  a 


conversation  might  go  something  like 
this :  “77/  call  you  in  a  feiv  days  and  let 
you  know  my  plans.”  \ 

You  would  not  say,  “I — ’ll — call — ^you  | 

—  in  —  a  —  few  —  days  — and — let — you 
— know — my — plans,”  with  pauses  be-  I 
tween  each  word.  We  don’t  talk  that  way 
unless  we  have  a  speech  impediment ! 
Why,  then,  should  We  hesitate  making  ^ 
dictation  easy  for  the  students,  when  all 
we  do  is  make  it  natural  ?  ; 

Some  teachers  go  to  the  other  extreme;  ! 
they  pick  out  all  the  phrases,  purposely 
grouping  them  so  that  the  students  are  i 
sure  to  phrase ;  but  that  is  not  natural  | 
either.  Then  there  is  the  teacher  who  con¬ 
stantly  gives  instruction  while  dictating, 
unknowingly  driving  the  students  to  dis-  I 
traction.  His  dictation  goes  something 
like  this: 

Gentlemen  (that’s  a  blend) :  I  have  your  letter 
(don’t  forget  to  phrase)  of  June  5  (that’s  jay-n, 
to  distinguish  from  July)  for  which  we  thank  > 
you.  (Oh-oh,  some  of  you  forgot  to  phrase 
we  thank  you.  Write  that  phrase  a  few  times. 

.  .  .  Now  we’ll  go  on.)  I  am  sorry  (phrase, 
Class)  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  date 
(remember,  did,  date).  ... 

and  .so  on  throughout  the  entire  letter. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  period  the  teacher 
is  exhausted.  So  are  the  students. 

Summary  '' 

The  teacher  who  is  relaxed  in  speech 
and  in  action  will  help  his  students  be¬ 
come  that  way.  That  statement  does  not 
mean  that  he  won’t  be  working  them  un¬ 
der  pressure  before  they  are  graduated  I 
nor  giving  them  some  experience  in  ^ 
meeting  dead  lines.  No,  they  will  have 
that.  But  they  won’t  have  it  until  they 
are  ready  for  it. 

The  little  things  count.  In  the  early  I 
days  of  writing  you  want  the  students  1 
to  write  and  not  to  draw ;  but  you  want 
them  to  take  it  slowly  so  that  they  get  v' 
the  feel  of  writing  good  shorthand.  Try 
saying  slowly,  “Easy,  does  it  .  .  then  ^ 
a  cheerful,  rising  inflection  of  .  .  that’s 
\t — good!”  Your  students  will  love  short¬ 
hand  as  you  do,  and  learning  is  a  joy 
when  students  love  their  subject.  But  • 
first,  of  course,  the  teacher  must  love  I 
shorthand !  I 


Madeline  S.  Strony 
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Q-SAGO  Unit: 
Introduction  to  Filing 


■  CHRISTINE  STROOP 
State  Teachers  College 
Paterson.  New  Jersey 

VERY  student  should  have  a  good 
^  lesson  in  filing,”  said  the  librarian  to 
the  business  teacher,  who  replied  that  she 
did  not  agree.  The  librarian  was  amazed. 
She  was  sure  that  the  business  teacher 
(of  all  people!)  would  surely  agree  with 
her. 

She  defended  her  point,  ‘‘Well,  if  every 
boy  and  girl  in  this  school  had  some 
knowledge  of  filing,  our  work  would  be 
so  much  simpler.  Do  you  know  that  half 
our  students  never  consult  the  card  cata¬ 
logue?  And  those  that  do,  take  so  long 
in  finding  what  they  want  that  about  half 
the  time  they  give  up  and  ask  us  to  find 
the  book  for  them.  Then,  when  they  try 
to  return  materials — oh,  don’t  let  me  start 
on  that.  I  bet  we  could  serve  twice  as 
many  pupils  at  half  the  cost  if  only  they 
knew  a  little  about  filing.” 

The  business  teacher  smiled  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Sure,  I  agree  with  that.  What  I 
disagreed  with  in  your  first  statement  was 
the  ‘a  good  lesson.’  Actually,  I  think  that 
every  person  should  have  a  lesson  in  fil¬ 
ing  almost  every  time  he  undertakes  a 
new  task.  Filing  is  part  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing.  I  guess  the  first  lesson  should  be 
given  to  the  baby  when  he  is  taught  to 
put  his  toys  away.  Then  there  is  the 
problem  of  filing  clothes  properly.  Yes, 
almost  every  activity  requires  the  orderly 
sorting  and  storing  of  something.”* 

The  librarian  agreed  but  wished  that 
all  freshmen  in  her  school  were  required 
to  take  a  refresher  course  in  filing  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  use  of  the  library  at  least.  To 
this  the  business  teacher  replied,  ‘‘We  do 
teach  such  a  unit  on  filing  in  the  Junior 
Business  Training  classes.  The  trouble  is 


I  hat  not  enough  students  take  the  course. 

It  should  be  a  required  course  for  all 
students.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it  .  .  .” 

How  We  Start 

Our  filing  unit  is  hardly  ever  started 
the  same  way  twice.  Sometimes  it  comes 
in  naturally,  as  it  did  the  day  that  John 
gave  his  report  on  ‘‘Things  to  Buy  at  the 
Post  Office.”  He  had  a  great  many  sam¬ 
ples  of  diflferent  kinds  of  stamps,  money- 
order  blanks,  cards,  and  packages.  He 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  making 
the  collection,  but  he  had  not  arranged  it 
properly.  He  had  to  search  through  the 
packet  of  illustrations  to  find  the  one  he 
wanted  to  use.  Noting  his  embarrass¬ 
ment,  the  teacher  asked  the  class,  ‘‘Why 
did  it  take  John  so  long  to  find  the  sam¬ 
ples  that  he  had  to  show  us?”  The  class 
was  quick  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a 
lesson  in  orderly  arrangement,  known  in 
business  circles  as  “filing,”  w'ould  help 
them  all. 

Another  time,  the  teacher  started  the 
year’s  work  with  the  unit  on  filing.  Each 
student  was  helped  to  realize  that  much 
of  the  information  he  would  collect  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  would  be  valuable  to  him 
later  if  he  could  code  and  file  it  properly 
each  day.  Every  notebook  became  a  file. 
Filing  was  a  functional  skill  in  constant 
use  rather  than  something  with  which  to 
earn  a  living  later  on. 

Once  the  teacher  started  the  unit  by 
placing  on  the  bulletin  board  a  series  of 
cartoons  depicting  ridiculous  scenes  in¬ 
volving  some  phase  of  filing.  As  the  stu¬ 
dents  laughed  about  these  scenes,  the 
teacher  asked  whether  any  of  them  had 
trouble  finding  things.  From  this  point 
of  common  experience  they  talked  about 
ivhy  things  are  sometimes  hard  to  find, 
the  importance  of  finding  things  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  school  and  at  home, 
and  zvays  of  organizing. 

A  fourth  way  to  start  the  filing  unit  is 
to  link  it  to  the  unit  on  the  use  of  the 
telephone  directory,  which  is  actually  a 
file  of  names  and  numbers.  The  pupils 
can  soon  name  other  files — diaries,  book 
indexes,  library  catalogues,  and  so  on — 
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which  they  use  frequently.  They  can 
then  see  that  they,  too,  must  keep  certain 
files. 

There  are  probably  as  many  other  ways 
to  start  the  unit  as  there  are  teachers  and 
classes  in  basic  business  subjects.  The 
need  for  filing  is  present  in  so  many 
activities  and  there  are  so  many  provoca¬ 
tive  situations  created  by  misuse  of  files, 

'  that  interest  can  be  quickly  fanned  into 
the  urge  to  act. 

The  Unit  Outline 

Whatever  approach  is  used  in  opening 
the  unit,  it  is  on  the  personal-appeal  basis ; 

'  the  use  of  organisation  in  one’s  own  life. 
Discussion  then  leads  the  learners  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  special  importance  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  things  that  are  shared  with 
I  others.  By  talking  about  the  telephone  di- 
1  rectory,  the  library  card  system,  and 
!  other  systematic  plans  of  organization 
familiar  to  the  students,  it  is  easy  to 
stress  the  importance  of  using  plans  of 
organization  that  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand.  Discussion  of  such  plans  of  “sys¬ 
tem”  opens  the  larger  area  of  the  unit — 
vocations  in  fields  that  specialize  in  sys¬ 
tem,  varieties  of  system  that  everyone. 
^  should  know  about,  and  so  on. 

As  the  students  investigat-e  these  as¬ 
pects  of  filing  and  conduct  their  activi¬ 
ties  about  them,  the  class  learns  that  manv 

t  ...  . 

persons  earn  livings  entirely  or  in  part 
through  filing.  Their  reports  enlarge  the 
students’  horizons :  library  work,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  kind  of  filing;  office  workers 
must  know  about  filing  principles — even 
the  reservation  clerk  at  the  airport  must 
have  knowledge  of  filing;  executives  must 
have  methods  of  organizing  their  mate¬ 
rials  and  sources  of  information ;  the  rec- 
ords  kept  by  teachers  are  kinds  of  files ; 
I  bookkeeping  is  a  type  of  arithmetic  filing ; 
I  and  so  on.  The  students  begin  to  appre- 
'  ciate  that  system  per  se  underlies  all 
business  activities. 

The  Pupil  Activities 

As  soon  as  students  realize  the  need 
for  organizing  materials,  they  start  sug¬ 


gesting  things  they  can  organize.  One 
suggestion  is  likely  to  be:  “We  should 
keep  our  class  notes  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  We  could 
make  a  subject  tab  for  each  class  or  for 
each  unit.  If  each  tab  were  a  different 
color,  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  it 
stands  for.” 

Another  student  may  say:  “I  don’t 
keep  class  notes.  I  just  underscore  the 
parts  in  my  own  book.  I  do  have  a  whole 
box  full  of  recipes,  though.  Couldn’t  I 
put  them  in  a  file  instead  of  keeping  a 
notebook  ?” 

A  member  of  the  ball  team  says,  “I 
have  been  clipping  out  everything  I  see 
in  the  newspapers  about  new  plays.  Could 
1  make  a  file  of  them?”  Soon  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  class  has  selected  something 
to  file. 

Each  student  learns  how  to  classify  the 
materials  he  is  filing.  He  learns  about 
various  filing  equipments  and  supplies, 
selecting  those  most  suitable  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  He  learns  neatness  and  orderliness 
of  procedure.  He  learns  that  good  filing 
requires  initiative,  imagination,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  that  is  being  filed.  One 
project  in  which  every  student  should 
participate,  therefore,  is  the  construction 
and  maintenance  —  and  explanation  —  of 
some  filing  organization  of  his  own  mate¬ 
rials. 

Another  activity  to  be  engaged  in  by 
every  student  is  that  of  finding  material 
that  is  on  file  somewhere.  The  school 
library  should  be  utilized  fully  for  this 
part  of  the  learning  activity :  each  student 
should  learn  how  to  locate  material  with¬ 
out  asking  the  librarian  for  assistance. 
Each  student  should  be  able  to  find  names 
in  the  telephone  book,  words  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  references  in  a  textbook  in¬ 
dex  without  wasting  time  or  energy.  This 
is  a  good  setting  for  a  contest  in  locating 
information. 

As  a  glance  at  the  unit  outline  will 
show,  this  unit  has  many  opportunities 
for  group  activities  and  committee  proj¬ 
ects. 
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Dramatization  of  situations  that  illus- 
Irate  the  importance  of  various  skills  and 
traits  required  of  file  clerks  are  effective 
aids  in  impressing  each  member  of  the 
class  with  the  importance  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  The  dramatic  situations  and  the 
“cast”  needed  for  each  may  be  outlined 
on  slips  of  paper.  Various  groups  can 
draw  the  papers  from  a  box  and  then 
prepare  and  present  the  suggested  skit  to 
the  group.  The  group  giving  the  best 
dramatization  can  be  rewarded  by  being 
allowed  to  present  it  to  another  class. 
Four  suitable  situations  are : 

1.  The  employer  is  handling  a  very  important 
long-distance  telephone  call.  He  needs  some 
figures  “on  the  Ramsey  order”  and  asks  the  file 
clerk  to  get  them  for  him  quickly.  The  clerk 
cannot  find  them  under  R  or  0  (for  order) 
and  then  starts  with  A  and  looks  through  every¬ 
thing.  After  the  call  is  completed,  unsatis¬ 
factorily,  and  it  is  time  to  close  the  office,  the 
clerk  finally  finds  the  correspondence  under  H. 
The  R  had  been  carelessly  written  in  the  boss’s 
own  handwriting. 

2.  The  file  clerk  is  late.  The  employer  is 
desperately  looking  for  some  important  papers. 
He  wrecks  the  files  searching  for  them  before 
the  file  clerk  comes  in  and  locates  the  papers 
on  her  desk  in  a  folder  marked  “To  Be  Filed.” 

3.  An  irate  customer  comes  to  the  billing  de¬ 
partment  of  a  department  store.  She  has  been 
charged  with  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  jars  of 
preserves.  She  never  in  her  life  bought  com¬ 
mercial  preserves — she  always  puts  up  her  own. 
The  clerk  soothes  her,  finds  that  her  name  is 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Smith,  finds  the  sales  slips,  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  erne  of  them  for  a  dozen  jars  of 
preserves  should  have  been  charged  to  Mrs. 
N.  R.  Smith.  The  error  is  corrected,  but  the 
customer  says  that  if  they  are  so  careless  they 
might  just  as  well  close  her  account. 

4.  A  student  applies  for  a  position  as  chief 
file  clerk  in  a  local  concern.  The  personnel 
manager  outlines  for  him  the  duties  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  position. 

Other  group  activities  may  include  con¬ 
structing  bulletin-board  displays,  conduct¬ 
ing  panel  discussions,  obtaining  speakers 
on  special  topics,  taking  a  field  trip, 
screening  a  film,  investigating  aptitude  or 
interest  tests,  and  participating  in  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  well- 
planned  activities  in  which  the  whole 
group  is  vitally  interested  than  to  have  a 
great  variety  of  activities  some  of  which 
interest  onlv  a  few  students. 


Outcomes 

The  unit  on  filing  can  contribute  to 
each  of  the  Q-SAGO  goals:  (1)  Students  1 
realize  the  importance  of  “system”  to 
successful  business  service.  (2)  Students 
realize  that  businesses  that  are  primarily 
“system”  organization,  like  libraries,  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  clipping  services,  and 
so  on,  contribute  to  community  life.  (3) 
Students  realize  everyone  must  have  plans 
of  systematic  organization.  (4)  Students 
learn  what  they  should  do  to  expedite 
business  efficiency,  both  as  consumers  and 
as  workers.  (5)  Students  learn  that  fil¬ 
ing  procedures  are  important  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  careers.  (6)  Students  learn  the  im- 
portance  of  occupational  tools — penman¬ 
ship,  spelling,  mathematics,  and  so  on—  I 
in  maintenance  of  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  unit  sets  the  stage  for  im¬ 
provement  practice  in  these  tools.  (7) 
Students  see  evidence  once  more,  as  they 
do  in  other  Q-SAGO  units,  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  manners,  grooming,  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  neatness,  and  the  other  per¬ 
sonal  factors  essential  to  successful  earn¬ 
ing  and  learning. 

By  means  of  an  easily  constructed  ob¬ 
jective  test  that  includes  a  few  questions 
dealing  with  each  goal  area  above,  the  ^ 
teacher  can  readily  measure  student  i 
achievement  and  assign  grades.  If  student 
activities  have  been  so  guided  as  to  en-  ^ 
compass  each  goal  area,  the  class  will  do 
well  on  any  “workbook”  or  other  stand¬ 
ard  test  for  an  introductory  unit  on  filing,  i 

But  the  real  outcomes  of  effective  in-  ^ 
struction  and  learning  are,  of  course, 
changed  behavior  patterns ;  and  this  tru¬ 
ism  is  as  applicable  to  this  unit  as  to  any 
other.  The  teacher  should  see  continuii^ 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit 
in  such  things  as  these :  continued  mainte- 
nance  of  the  files  that  each  student  started 
as  his  activity  in  this  unit;  more  frequent 
and  more  effective  use  of  the  school  li¬ 
brary;  patterns  of  more  orderly  work; 
continuing  attention  to  learning  tools  and 
personal  skills ;  and  greater  efficiency  in 
organizing  materials  in  subsequent  activi¬ 
ties. 
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A  reward!  Rose  didn’t  pay  me.  I’ll  go 
back  today  and  collect  my  reward. 


Legally,  can  Helen  collect? 


No.  Helen  returned  the  pocketbook  before  she  learned  of  the  offer.  The  offer  was  not 
communicated  to  Helen  before  she  returned  the  pocketbook.  If  Helen  had  read  of  the 
reward  in  the  paper  before  returning  the  pocketbook,  the  offer  would  have  been  com¬ 
municated,  and  Helen  w'ould  have  been  able  to  collect. — Ethel  Beatty  Smith,  Jameshurg, 
New  Jersey,  High  School,  and  her  students. 
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Correspondence  Between  1872  and  1883 


The  Business  Letter 

■  CARL  NAETHER 

University  of  Southern  California 

^  I  ^HE  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  the 
country’s  business  establishments  and 
the  improved  telegraph  and  train  service 
increased  the  usefulness  of  the  business 
letter  as  an  effectual  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Tn  the  present  period — the  last  in 
our  series  of  analyses — this  ever-widen¬ 
ing  usefulness  is  reflected  in  the  popular¬ 
ity  that  some  books  on  business  corre¬ 
spondence  enjoyed  as  texts  in  business 
and  in  public  schools.  And,  as  texts  are 
written  primarily  for  those  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  subject  matter  offered,  it 
is  quite  logical  to  find  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  business  letter  writing,  ac¬ 
companied  by  specific  instructions  for 
writing  certain  types  of  letters  as  well  as 
by  suitable  exercises. 

Moreover,  with  the  use  of  both  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  gaining  momentum, 
the  social  appearance  of  the  pen-written 
business  letter  was  gradually  transform¬ 
ed  into  the  businesslike  dress  of  the  type¬ 
written  letter — its  whole  exterior  pro¬ 
claiming  speed  and  efficiency.  Certainly 
the  arrival  on  the  American  business 
scene,  first,  of  the  stenographer  and  now 
of  the  typewriter  expedited  the  output  of 
letters  in  almost  every  business  office. 

Enter:  The  Typewriter 

It  was  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876  that  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  typewriter  attracted  favorable  atten¬ 
tion.  Taken  up  in  succession  by  court 
reporters,  professional  stenographers,  and 
lawyers,  the  machine  sold  slowly  until 
1880,  owing  to  a  dearth  of  successful  typ¬ 
ists.  Then  business  colleges  and  other 
schools  began  to  prevail  on  young  men 
and  women  to  qualify  as  typists. 

By  1885,  in  which  year  five  thousand 
machines  were  sold,  the  permanence  of 
the  typewriter  as  successful  business 


/  Bygone  Years — VI 

equipment  was  established.  But  so  rare 
were  typed  messages  still  that  a  South¬ 
ern  farmer  returned  his  first' typewritten 
letter  to  the  businessman  who  sent  it, 
commenting  indignantly :  “You  don’t  \ 
need  to  print  no  letters  for  me.  I  kin  read  I 
writin.”  ' 

Enter:  Mechanics  ’ 

I  ] 

Turning  now  to  books  on  business  cor-  i  ^ 
respondence  published  during  this  period,  |  | 

we  begin,  appropriately  enough,  with  a  /  . 

highly  informative,  well-organized,  and 
well-written  work,  which  definitely  points 
the  way  to  improvement  and  to  modem-  ,  ^ 

ity  in  the  form  of  the  American  business  ^ 
letter.  Calvin  Townsend’s  Analysis  of  ^ 
Letter-Writing,  published  in  1873  by  , 

Ivison,  Bakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New  ^ 

York,  furnishes  excellent  information  re-  ^ 
garding  the  practices  prevailing  in  the  ^ 
arrangement  of  the  physical  parts  of  the 
letter  and  related  matters.  Instructor  in 
business  correspondence  at  Rochester  ^ 

University  and  counselor  at  law.  Town-  ^ 
send  delved  into  his  subject  thoroughly.  ^  ^ 

‘'Thousands  of  letters,”  the  author 
avers,  “are  written  every  day,  faultless  in  ^ 
composition,  but  abounding  with  errors  in  ^ 
mechanical  details.  They  read  well  to  the 
ear,  but  are  horrid  deformities  to  the 
eye  ....  Few,  indeed,  of  the  letters  of  1 
our  best  business  men,  taken  just  as  they  ^  ^ 
are  written,  are  fit  for  the  press  .... 

The  entire  appearance  and  dress  are  faulty 
in  the  extreme  ....  This  work  is  in-  '' 
tended  as  a  correct  guide  in  the  matter  *' 
of  mechanical  detail,  and  in  the  combina-  P 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  letter  ....  This  i,’ 
is  its  chief  end  and  aim.”  ^ 

Such  a  wealth  of  analytical  in  forma- 
tion  on  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  let- 
ter  is  found  in  this  185-page  text  that 
only  a  fraction  of  it  can  be  given  here.  ® 
Owing  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  ^ 
Townsend  has  discharged  his  task,  his  j  . 
text  should  be  (even  today)  of  prime  in-  j 
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terest  to  any  student  or  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  writing.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will 
add  greatly  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  entire  subject. 

The  feature  that  makes  ^Inalysis  of 
Letter  IVriting  so  informative  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  and  accurate  details  it  presents  on 
nearly  every  phase  of  letter  arrangement. 
In  this  practical  respect  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  single  book  thus  far  summarized. 

Paper  to  be  used  for  business  station¬ 
ery  in  1873,  we  learn,  was  “a  commercial 
note  sheet  for  short  business  letters  of 
no  special  importance  ....  but  most 
merchants  prefer  the  full-sized  business 
letter  sheet,  about  ten  inches  long  and 
about  eight  inches  wide.  Never  use  cap 
paper.  It  is  awkward,  clumsy,  and  vul¬ 
gar.”  Townsend  does  not  mention  print¬ 
ed  letterheads.  As  to  the  color  of  paper, 
white  is  preferred — “None  but  a  fop  or 
dandy  will  use  any  other  color  ....  A 
solid  merchant  would  probably  reject  an 
application  for  a  situation,  even  if  he 
deigned  to  answer  it  at  all,  were  it  writ¬ 
ten  on  scented  or  tinted  paper.” 

The  use  of  3-  by  5p2-inch  envelopes, 
of  strong  material,  either  pure  white  or 
buff,  is  suggested.  “To  the  business  man 
fancy-colored  envelopes  are  offensive.  A 
few  years  ago  a  veteran  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  declined  to  comply  w  ith  an  order 
for  goods,  or  to  open  negotiations  on 
the  subject,  for  the  reason  only  that  the 
order  w^as  inclosed  in  a  pink-colored  en¬ 
velope  ....  He  said,  that  no  man  that 
was  a  man  and  had  a  business  mind  w  ould 
do  such  a  foolish,  childish  thing.” 

The  medium  for  waiting  in  the  1870’s 
was  the  pen,  the  goose  quill  having  been 
largely  rep’^^oed  by  the  gold  and  the  steel 
pen. 

Legibility,  uniformity,  and  spacing  of 
the  penmanship  in  business  letters  are 
emphasized.  “Do  not,”  the  author  cau¬ 
tions,  “impose  the  necessity  upon  the 
reader,  of  making  fruitless  efforts  to  de¬ 
cipher  your  awkward  hieroglyphics,  un¬ 
til  his  patience  shall  be  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  ....  A  young  man  w'rote  to  his 
father  from  New  Orleans  that  the 


‘Oh,  hello  Mr.  Grady  .  .  .  back 


from  your  vacation  so  soon?” 


weather  was  so  hot  there  in  January  that 
everybody  was  becoming  half  wilted.  The 
father  read  it  half  witted  and  wrote  his 

boy  to  come  back  home  immediately . 

A  merchant  wTOte  to  the  Indies  for  a  lot 
of  mangoes.  By  return  ship  he  received 
a  fine  lot  of  monkeys !” 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  peculiarity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  business  letter  in 
Townsend’s  time  was  the  lack  of  a  right 
margin  of  blank  space.  Only  a  left  mar¬ 
gin  of  blank  space,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wdde,  w'as  used.  The  .usual 
parts  of  the  letter — heading,  inside  ad¬ 
dress,  opening  salutation,  body,  closing 
salutation,  and  signature — were  used,  ex¬ 
cept  for  dictator’s  and  corresponding 
clerk’s  initials  and  for  the  reference  to 
enclosures.  The  parts  of  the  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  opening  salutation  and  signature, 
w  ere  indented.  As  business  letters  were 
largely  pen-written,  sufficient  space  was 
left  for  ready  legibility  and  attractive 
appearance. 

Enter;  Separate  First  Paragraph 

According  to  Townsend,  the  body  of 
the  letter  is  usually  begun  immediately 
after,  and  on  the  same  line  with,  the 
words  of  address.  However,  “when  the 
object  is  to  make  the  name  and  address 
(including  the  w'ords  of  address)  con¬ 
spicuous,  begin  the  body  of  the  letter 
on  the  next  line  below  the  words  of  ad¬ 
dress  ...  as  far  to  the  right  as  you 
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would  if  it  followed  on  the  same  line  with 
the  address,  regarding  the  address  always 
as  the  beginning  of  a  i)aragraph,  thus : 

New  York,  August  8,  1872. 
Jolin  Hemmingway,  Bath. 

Dear  Sir, — 

Yours  of  the  3rd  inst.  is  received,  &c . ” 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  given 
an  arrangement  W'hereby  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  letter  (the  body)  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  salutation  and  set  off  by 
itself,  as  is  the  custom  in  modern  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence. 

When  writing  the  signature,  the  au¬ 
thor  recommends  '‘unmistakable  legibil¬ 
ity.”  He  recounts  that  “In  1871  over 
5, OCX)  letters  were  opened  at  the  Dead 
l.etter  Office  in  Washington,  to  which 
there  were  no  signatures.”  Apparently, 
the  use  of  the  return-address  on  the  en¬ 
velope  w^as  not  yet  in  vogue.  When  Town- 
•send  suggests  w’riting  the  signature  “in  a 
smooth,  larger,  bolder  hand”  than  that 
used  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  he  seems 
to  anticipate  the  modern  practice  of  tvj)- 


NEW  YORK.  Sept.  10.  1872. 

JAMES  PATTERSON,  ESQ. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SIR, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  8th  instant,  inclosing  order  for 
goods;  in  respect  to  which  we  would  re¬ 
spectfully  remind  you  that  you  have 
omitted  to  furnish  us  with  references,  and 
that  you  make  no  mention  of  the  mode  in 
which  you  propose  to  pay  for  the  goods. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it  is 
customary  in  all  cases,  on  giving  a  first 
order,  to  furnish  satisfactory  references, 
or  to  forw^ard  the  cash.  As  we  have  not 
hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of  transacting 
business  with  you,  and  have,  indeed,  no 
knowledge  of  you,  w^e  must  beg  of  you  to 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  some  two 
or  three  respectable  houses  with  w'hom 
you  are  in  tlw  habit  of  doing  business,  or 
to  express  your  willingness  to  pay  ready 
money  for  the  goods,  on  receipt  of  the  / 
invoice. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

BROWN,  DUNN,  &  SMITH. 


1872  variation  of  ‘"Is  Your  Credit 
Good,  Mister?** 


ing  the  entire  Arm  name,  as  constituting  I 
the  first  line  of  the  signature,  in  capital  I 

letters.  I 

* 

A  policy  to  which  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  business  correspondent  adheres  is  i 
emphasized  in  this  text  when  it  cautions ! 
against  w'riting  a  letter  “embracing  a  | 
great  variety  of  topics,  but  to  make  each  i 
the  subject  of  a  letter  by  itself.” 

The  business  man  of  the  1870’s  was 
urged  to  acquaint  himself  w'ell  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  *‘as  a  principle  of  econ¬ 
omy  ...  it  being  the  slK)rtest  path  to  j 
correctness  in  epistolary  composition.”  I 
While  brevity  was  recommended  “as  the  | 
soul  of  the  business  letter,  it  is  equally  j 
important  that  your  letter  should  give  a// 
the  necessary  particulars  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  to  which  it  refers.  Let  nothing  be  > 
omitted  or  left  to  inference  or  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  reader,  unless  it  is  already 
well  understood  by  the  parties,  or  is  a 
matter  of  well-settled  business  usage.” 
Here  Townsend  voices  the  sentiment  of 
the  business  writer  of  hxlay  who  make.< 
his  letters  long  enough  to  include  all  in¬ 
formation  essential  to  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  or  subjects  pre 
sented.  i 

Slipshod  diction,  such  as  the  contrac-  V 
tions  can’t,  don’t,  zvon’t,  etc.,  has  “a  bad 
look  in  business  correspondence”  and ' 
should  therefore  be  strictly  avoided,  i 
Moreover,  business  letters  should  contaun  ' 
no  slang  expressions — should  not  depart 
“from  the  line  of  true  dignity.”  The  Ian- 
guage  of  a  businessman’s  letters  wiD  j 
demonstrate  “whether  he  is  a  gentleman,  i 
a  dandy,  a  fop,  a  boor,  or  a  clown.”  | 

The  forty  or  more  specimen  letters  ap-  j 
pearing  in  the  Appendix  were  “copied, 
with  variations  to  suit  the  purjxrse  of  this  ^ 
work,  and  to  conform  to  American  usage, 
from  The  Business  Letter  Writer,  pub-j' 
lished  in  London  by  Frederick  Wame , 
&  Co.”  This  statement  suggests  howi 
much,  even  at  this  rather  late  date 
(1873),  American  business  letters  were 
modeled  after  British  business  letters.  ‘ 
The  specimens  include  letters  of  intro-, 
duction,  letters  of  credit,  inquiries  and| 
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replies,  orders,  applications,  and  others. 
Characteristic  of  the  form,  tone,  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  letters  is  the  one  to  James 
Patterson,  Esquire;  it  refuses  to  execute 
an  order  until  references  are  furnished. 
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If  the  specimen  letters  in  Analysis  of 
Letter  tVriting  were  as  original  and 
American  in  point  of  view  and  treatment 
as  is  the  portion  of  this  l>ook  devoted  to 
the  physical  make-up  of*  the  letter,  we 
might  conclude  this  summary  with  “\\  ell 
done!”  That  author  Townsend  had  to 
copy  his  specimen  letters — and  from  a 
British  source  at  that — was,  whatever 
else  one  may  say,  not  very  complimentary 
to  American  business  practices  in  vogue 
in  1873,  Despite  this  drawback.  Analysis 
of  Letter  IVriting  is  an  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  and  thorough  piece  of  work. 

Enter:  Personal  Qualifications 
in  Application  Letters 

Pertinent  information  concerning  let¬ 
ters  of  application  is  found  in  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen's  Perfect  Letter  Writer,  published 
anonymously  in  1877  in  New  York  by 
.\lbert  Cogswell.  The  author  explains 
that  “while  an  applicant  may  state  what 
advantages  he  has  enjoyed,  and  express 
his  intention  of  honestly  endeavoring  to 
perform  the  required  duties,  he  should 
make  no  mention  of  his  character  or  qual¬ 
ifications.  These  should  be  learned  from 
his  testimonials  and  references,  copies  of 
which  should  be  enclosed  with  the  letter 
of  application.” 

Here,  then,  we  note  a  radical  dift'erence 
between  the  application  letter  of  1877  and 
that  of  1048:  while  the  early  specimen 
contained  practically  no  mention  of  the 
writer’s  qualifications,  no  ixT.sonal  .sales- 
inan.ship,  l(Klay’s  application  letters  an* 
filled  with  specific  details  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  experience,  education,  and  other 
personal  qualifications,  to  present  as  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  of  his  fitness  for  the  job 
as  possible.  Moreover,  copies  of  recom¬ 
mendations  rarely  accompany  the  modern 
application  letter.  It  is  usually  left  to  the 
prospective  employer’s  discretion  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  references  submitted  bv  the 
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DEAR  SIR: — It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  our  Road  C'arts  were  de¬ 
signed  for  any  particular  class.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  such  utility  that 
business  men  take  kindly  to  them  for 
running  about,  physicians  find  them  com¬ 
fortable  and  light  of  draft;  road  drivers 
for  pleasure  speak  enthusiastically  of 
them ;  and  to  farmers  they  are  not  only 
a  convenience,  but  effect  in  their  use  a 
great  saving  to  their  higher  priced  ve¬ 
hicles.  .  .  . 

We  use  uniformly  the  l)est  grade  in  our 
paint  department,  and  finish  in  a  most 
thoro  manner. 

Respect  tullv, 

SYR.\CUSE  CART  CO. 

Orville  E.  Short,  Manager 


1883  sales  letter,  from  American  Book 
of  Business  Letters. 


applicant  and  to  obtain  his  own  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  latter’s  fitness  for 
the  position. 

Enter:  Letters  for  Dictation 

Noteworthy,  because  it  offers  letters 
dealing  with  certain  kinds  of  business, 
.such  as  manufacturing  and  railroading,  is 
Scott-llrowne's  .Imerican  Book  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters,  published  in  1883  at  New 
York  by  I).  L.  Scott-I’rowne,  editor  of 
Browne’s  Phonographic,  a  monthly,  and 
conductor  of  the  College  of  Phonography. 
Csed  apparently  for  dictation  purposes  in 
the  author’s  school,  the  entire  book  con¬ 
sists  of  model  letters,  some  being  British 
in  form  and  in  language. 

Enter:  Sales  Appeal 

d'his  is  one  of  the  first  books  to  ofler 
letters  v'ontaining  more  or  less  direct  sales 
appeals.  It  appears  that  tlu*  .sales  letter 
has  made  its  debut  in  Ainei;ican  business 
at  last.  Earlier  books  contained  no  letters 
describing  in  detail  the  features  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  of  service  from  a  direct  .sell¬ 
ing  point  of  view. 

Note  the  concrete  sales  descri])tion  in 
the  message  of  the  Syracuse  Cart  Co,, 
which  is  free  from  the  urgent  tone  so 
common  in  modern  sales  letters. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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The  Semicolon— Good  Brakes  ■  a  waltimyer 

1  nompson  College 
York,  Pennsylvania 


There  is  much  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  many  students  and  stenographers, 
fhough  they  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
ability  in  the  uses  of  other  punctuation 
marks,  seem  confused  regarding  the  uses 
of  the  semicolon. 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  denote  a 
slightly  longer  pause  than  the  comma  be¬ 
cause  the  meaning  suggests  a  different  in¬ 
flection.  Placing  the  semicolon  correctly 
may  be  compared,  therefore,  to  applying 
the  brakes  to  the  cars  being  driven  up 
and  down  the  lanes  of  our  present-day 
traffic.  Just  as  those  who  direct  traffic 
have  a  special  responsibility,  so  do  those 
who  regulate  the  traffic  of  thought  in 
business  correspondence.  Without  ef¬ 
ficient  regulation,  ‘  there  will  be  many 
“traffic  accidents.”  Business  cannot  afford 
these.  The  stenographer  is  the  chauffeur. 
The  safe  delivery  of  the  “goods”  depends 
on  him — he  must  know,  among  other 
things,  how  to  apply  the  “brakes.”  Ob¬ 
serve  the  following  uses  of  the  “brakes.” 

We  are  approaching  an  intersection ;  ’  we 
must  slow  up.  If  everyone  would  use  his  brakes 
properly,  there  would  be  fewer  traffic  acci¬ 
dents;*  but,  as  we  see  from  that  careless  fellow 
ahead,  not  everyone  does  so.  Already  we  have 
observed  several  types  of  drivers  who  create 
hazards ;  *  namely,  those  who  on  nearly  every 
occasion  drive  too  fast ;  *  those  who  are  care¬ 
less  ;  those  who  are  thoughtless ;  and  those  who 
are  absolutely  reckless. 

I  hope  that  in  your  driving  you  will  at  all 
times  observe  the  following:  First,  be  sure  of 
your  ability;  second,  have  confidence;  third, 
drive  carefully  and  don’t  forget  to  use  your 
brakes. 

Yours  for  better  driving. 

Now,  let  us  switch  to  something  more 
nearly  like  a  letter  and  observe  the  uses 
of  the  same  “brakes” — the  semicolon. 

Dear  Miss  Student: 

Today  you  are  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
your  first  position ;  ‘  apply  your  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  the  semicolon.  If  your  letters  show 
that  you  can  use  this  punctuation  mark  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  will  mean  much  toward  your  promo¬ 
tion;*  but,  as  I  am  sure  you  must  be  aware, 
your  failure  to  use  it  properly  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  realizing  the  success  you  should 
deserve. 


Your  ability  to  use  the  semicolon  correctly 
will  be  expected  at  all  times  when  you  write 
letters ;  *  namely,  when  you  take  shorthand 
clictation ;  *  when  you  transcribe  Dictaphone, 
Ediphone,  or  other  voice- recorded  dictation; 
and  when  you  compose  correspondence.  Be  sure 
of  the  following:  First,  know  the  uses  of  the 
semicolon;  second’  use  correctly  the  uses  of  the 
semicolon;  third,  enjoy  the  promotions  this 
ability  will  bring  you. 

Yours  for  success. 

Now,  since  our  process  of  learning 
depends  so  largely  on  repetition  and  re¬ 
view,  let  us  see  how  easily  we  can  direct 
the  traffic  of  the  thought  of  a  business¬ 
man,  who  dictates  a  typical  business  let¬ 
ter.  Surely  it  w'ill  not  be  more  difficult 
than  it  was  in  “The  Brakes”  or  in  the  let¬ 
ter  to  “Miss  Student.” 

Gentlemen : 

Your  business  is  training  efficient  office  em¬ 
ployees  ;  ’  a  part  of  ours  is  employing  them. 
This,  of  course,  gives  us  a  mutual  interest;’ 
but,  as  both  of  us  know,  everyone  concerned 
must  co-operate.  This  includes  the  prospective 
employee ;  *  however,  he  should  realize  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  best  of  co-operative  intentions, 
he  will  succeed  principally  because  he  has  a  real 
interest  in  office  work;*  because  he  has  taken 
time  and  patience  to  train  well  for  that  work; 
and  because  he  has  a  real  determination  to  give 
to  the  work  both  ability  and  reliability. 

In  our  working  together,  let  us  emphasize  the 
following:  In  the  first  place,  encourage  more 
worthy  young  people  to  train  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  business  field ;  in  the  second 
place,  give  them  the  best  training  and  en¬ 
couragement  possible;  and  in  the  third  place, 
make  it  well  worth  their  while  to  become  really 
capable  and  efficient. 

Yours  for  continued  co-operation. 

By  this  time  the  chief  constructions  to 
be  punctuated  with  the  semicolon  should 
be  recognized  either  by  sight  or  by  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  traffic  of  thought  requiring 
the  regulatory  influence  of  the  semicolon 
“brake”  should  be  more  easily  directed. 
Good  touring;  use  your  brakes! 

Key 

1.  Conjunction  omitted  in  compound  sentence. 

2.  Members  of  compound  sentence  when  mem¬ 

bers  are  subdivided  by  commas. 

3.  Before  namely,  however,  viz.,  and  similar 

words. 

4.  Between  members  of  series  when  the  mem¬ 

bers  are  subdivided  by  commas. 
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Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 

Prizes  for  Teachers  and  Students 


The  Twelfth  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Business 
Education  World,  opens  now. 

With  a  large  array  of  prizes  being 
offered,  the  judges  are  anticipating  the  big¬ 
gest  participation  in  the  history  of  this 
international  scholastic  contest. 

Prizes  for  Groups 

A  silver  loving  cup  will  be  given  for 
permanent  possession  to  the  winning  club 
in  each  of  the  three  divisions  as  a  lasting 
testimonial  to  outstanding  scholarship. 

(A  word  of  explanation  to  newcomers: 
Your  students,  as  a  group  of  ten  or  more, 
participate  in  the  contest  as  a  “club”  in  one 
of  the  three  “divisions” — public  high  school 
division,  private  high  school  division,  and 
college  and  private-business-school  division. 
Additional  club  prizes  based  on  group 
achievement  are  given  to  teachers  and  to 
individual  students  as  explained  below.) 

Prizes  for  Teachers 

A  personal  prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded 
to  the  teachers  whose  clubs  win  the  silver 
first-place  cups. 

To  the  teacher (s)  of  the  clubs  in  each 
division  that  win  second  place,  a  personal 
prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded. 

To  the  teacher  (s)  of  the  clubs  in  each 
division  that  win  third  place,  $5  will  be 
awarded. 

To  the  teacher  (s)  of  clubs  that  achieve 
a  composite  score  of  275  (out  of  a  possible 
300),  a  prize  of  $3  will  be  aw’arded  for  “su¬ 
perior  merit.” 

To  the  teacher  or  teachers  submitting  the 
largest  club  of  qualifying  papers  in  each 


division,  an  additional  special  $5  award  will 
be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  hundreds  of 
gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  Superior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Certificates,  suitable  for  framing  and 
displaying  in  the  classroom,  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  teachers  whose  clubs  meet  certain 
standards,  regardless  of  whether  they  win 
one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

Prizes  for  Students 

Two  hundred  trophy  aw'ards — Achie'^e- 
ment  “Oscars” — will  be  sent  to  the  200  stu¬ 
dents  w’ho  submit  the  most  outstanding 
papers. 

As  an  added  incentive,  an  attractive  two- 
color  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
Certificate  will  be  awarded  to  each  student 
whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  business 
standard,  regardless  of  whether  his  club 
wins  one  of  the  prizes.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  this  certificate ;  the  contest  entry 
fee  of  10  cents  (see  contest  rules)  covers 
the  certificate  cost. 

Contest  Rules 

Use  the  following  contest  rules  as  a 
guide  for  the  participation  of  your  students. 

1.  Contest  Material.  Only  the  official  con¬ 
test  problem  may  be  used  for  the  contest. 

2.  Clubs  Only.  Ten  or  more  students  are 
required  to  constitute  a  club  to  be  entered 
in  any  division.  Only  one  club  may  be 
entered  by  any  one  school,  but  the  students 
of  one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their 
work  into  one  club  representing  the  school. 
All  team  entries  are  automatically  entered 
for  the  individual  awards.  Schools  having 
fewer  than  ten  bookkeeping  students  may 
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enter  them  for  individual  awards  and  con¬ 
test  certificates  but  not  for  club  prizes.  Be 
sure  to  specify  in  zvliat  division  your  school 
is  to  be  entered. 

3.  Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  contest 
expenses  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing 
two-color  certificates  to  every  student 
whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  business 
standard,  a  fee  of  10  cents  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  each  student  who  enters. 

4.  Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each 
solution  must  bear  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  clearly  printed  or  typed :  student’s 
name,  teacher’s  name,  school  name,  city, 
and  state. 

5.  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes 
March  18,  1949.  Papers  postmarked  after 
midnight  of  that  date  will  not  be  eligible 
for  the  contest. 

6.  Entry  Form.  Both  sides  of  the  ofificial 
contest  entry  forms  are  to  be  filled  out  on 
the  typewriter.  Be  sure  to  include  the  data 
requested  on  the  back  of  the  form,  too ! 

The  entry  blank  must  be  made  out  in 
duplicate  and  both  copies  submitted  with 
the  contest  papers.  One  copy  of  the  entry 
will  be  returned  to  the  instructor  with  the 
contest  certificates. 

*Send  entry  forms  and  remittance  in  full 
with  contest  papers.  Make  checks  and 
money  orders  payable  to  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 

7.  How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  corre- 
spondance  should  be  addressed :  The  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  Please  do  not 
roll  or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or 
first-class  mail. 

S.  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be 
notified  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the 


judges  have  made  their  decisions,  but  no 
complete  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be 
supplied  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June 
B.E.W.  All  student  papers  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  B.E.W.  Student  certificates  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  students’  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  graded. 

9.  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Ever> 
club,  large  or  small,  has  an  equal  chance  to 
win  in  this  contest  through  the  use  of  a 
composite  score.  The  composite  score  will 
be  compiled  on  the  following  basis: 

a.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  class  or  classes  submittins; 
papers. 

b.  The  percentage  of  papers  submittal 
that  reach  an  acceptable  business  standaru. 

c.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  rank  as  superior. 

10.  Points  Considered  in  Grading.  Stu¬ 
dents’  papers  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points:  accuracy,  penmanship,  attention  to 
instructions,  neatness  (careful  erasures,  no 
marked-over  figures,  general  good  appear¬ 
ance),  correct  spelling. 

11.  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will  be 
Milton  Briggs,  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Alan 
C.  Lloyd. 

12.  Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish 
their  students  to  have  individual  copies  of 
the  bookkeeping  contest  problem  may  dupli¬ 
cate  the  contest  problem  or  may  purchase 
reprints  of  it  from  the  B.E.W.  at  3  cents  a 
copy.  One  copy  of  the  problem  reprint  will 
be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  request.  (See 
Contest  Coupon) 

[The  problem  for  the  International  Con¬ 
test  appears  in  place  of  a  February  monthly 
contest.  In  our  March  issue,  however,  the 
regular  monthly  contest  will  make  its  re¬ 
appearance. — Editor] 


. — —  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON  . . . 

Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately  .  students  in  j’our  International  Bookkeeping 

Contest.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  at  once. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send  at  3  cents  each . student  reprints 

of  the  bookkeeping  contest  project.  Remittance  for  reprints  enclosed  $ . 

Name  . 

School  . 

School  Address  . 

City  and  State . 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any.) 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD’ 
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Official  Problem  for  All  Divisions 


Prepared  by  MILTON  BRIGGS 


PLEASE  read  the  follozving  introduc¬ 
tory  paragraphs  to  your  students: 
After  a  business  transaction  occurs, 
the  bookkeeper’s  work  begins.  Business 
transactions  and  related  business  papers 
form  the  foundation  upon  which  the  book¬ 
keeping  structure  is  built. 

The  first  step  in  construction  of  the 
bookkeeping  cycle  is  called  journalising. 
Journalizing,  as  you  know,  is  the  process 
of  analyzing  a  business  transaction  and 
deciding  which  account  (or  accounts)  are 
to  be  debited  and  which  are  to  be  credited, 
and  making  a  record  of  the  same  in  a 
hook  or  form  called  a  journal. 

There  are  many  forms  of  journals, 
called  hooks  of  original  entry,  in  which 
the  records  of  business  transactions  are 
made.  Some  of  these  are :  Purchases 
Journal,  Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts 
Journal,  Cash  Payments  Journal,  General 
Journal,  and  various  columnar  journals. 
For  the  purposes*  of  this  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  however,  only  the 
j  simplest  form  of  journal  is  to  be  used, 
j  This  form  has  a  date  column  at  the  left 
side  of  the  paper  and  two  money  columns 
1-  at  the  right  side. 

y  Ten  transactions,  which  commonly  oc- 
e  cur  in  many  businesses,  are  listed  below 
(or  on  the  blackboard).  You  are  to  jour¬ 
nalize  these  transactions  completely,  with 
explanations.  You  may  use  regular  book- 
keeping  paper,  or  you  may  rule  your  own 
journal  form  on  white  8^4  by  11  paper. 
Use  ink  for  rulings  and  for  all  entries. 

'  A  list  of  account  titles  to  be  used  in  this 
contest  follows  the  transactions.  No  other 
i  account  titles  are  to  he  used  in  this  con¬ 
test. 

Your  teacher  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
bookkeeping  work  you  will  do  in  this  con¬ 
test.  In  New  York  City,  the  Business 
Education  World,  a  service  magazine 
for  teachers,  employs  a  Board  of  Ex¬ 


aminers  to  inspect  your  bookkeeping-con¬ 
test  papers.  These  examiners,  trained  to 
find  flaws  in  your  work,  serve  as  the  jury 
in  this  big  international  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test.  They  will  decide  whether  you  are 
“guilty”  or  “not  guilty”  of  making  the 
errors  that  students  of  bookkeeping  com¬ 
monly  make.  After  the  jury  has  examined 
your  solution  of  this  contest  problem, 
they  will  send  your  teacher  a  full  report  of 
the  results.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  work  by  classes  as  well  as  by 
individuals,  and  everyone  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  paper  will  receive  a  special 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement. 

The  Trani«action8 

PETER  VERDI  is  proprietor  of  the  Vitamin 
Valley  Produce  Company.  Following  are  ten 
transactions  selected  from  those  that  occurred 
in  his  business  last  month. 

3  Mailed  a  check  to  the  Raleigh  Realty  Cor¬ 
poration  for  rent  of  salesroom  for  month, 
$275. 

3  Received  invoice  B4126  from  the  Reliable 
Products  Company,  264  Beacon  Street,  cov¬ 
ering  purchase  of  merchandise  on  account, 
$1,074.93. 

4  Issued  a  check  for  $36.81  payable  to  the 
Peak  Quality  Paper  Company  for  cash  pur¬ 
chase  of  store  supplies. 

6  Received  a  check  for  $175  from  J.  McDon¬ 
nell  &  Son  in  partial  settlement  of  account. 
10  Bought  merchandise  for  cash,  $123.43,  from 
David  Burnum. 

14  The  proprietor  withdrew  $75  in  cash  for 
his  personal  use. 

15  Sold  merchandise  C.O.D.  to  Herman  Hol¬ 
lywood,  $34.79.  (Collection  was  made.) 

18  Sent  a  check  for  $105.95  to  Greene  &  Stone 
in  full  settlement  of  account. 

20  Purchased  a  new  filing  cabinet  on  account 
for  office  use  from  the  Superior  Supply 
Company,  New  York  City,  $45. 

24  Sold  merchandise  on  account,  $93.34,  to 
Fragosa  &  Luce,  711  Joy  Street. 

Account  titles  to  be  used  in  this  contest : 
Cash,  Accounts  Receivable,  Supplies, 
Equipment,  Accounts  Payable,  Sales,  Pur¬ 
chases,  Peter  Verdi — Drawing,  Rent  Ex¬ 
pense. 
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The  Why’s  and  the  Wherefore’s  f 

■  MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 

Howe  High  School  | 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  ability  to  proofread  is  salable  only 
when  the  proofreader  is  confident  of 
his  knowledge.  A  part  of  this  confidence  is 
achieved  through  experience ;  but  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  based  on  information — ^knowing 
the  whys  and  the  wherefores. 

Pupils  know  that  few  business  letters  are 
produced  with  mistakes  in  such  numbers 
or  of  such  variety  as  occur  in  a  “\VWT.” 
If  pupils  accept  the  challenge  of  under¬ 
standing  7vhy  each  error  is  an  error,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  learn  quickly  to  detect 
errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  typing  in  other  work  as  well. 

Try  this  when  you  are  scoring  a  WWT 
for  noncertification  purposes:  Instead  of 
reading  the  key  yourself,  have  the  pupils 
point  out  the  errors  and  give  rules  or  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  check  marks.  Not  until  each 
recitation  is  completed  will  you  indicate 
whether  the  error  is  correctly  designated. 
Admittedly,  this  slows  up  the  checking; 
but  the  learning  accomplished,  you  will 
find,  is  well  worth  the  time. 

If  you  have  sufficient  copies  of  a  WWT, 
pass  out  a  second  copy.  On  this,  the  pupil 
may  indicate  corrections  and  prepare  a  key 
of  rules  for  such  items  as  rules  of  grammar. 
Although  this  procedure  takes  still  more 
time,  try  it  with  one  WWT.  You’ll  find  it 
worth  while. 

Presentation  of  the 
WWT  the  First  Time 

If  you  wish  to  duplicate  copies,  you  have 
permission.  To  save  your  time  and  to  as¬ 
sure  perfect  reproductions,  however,  you 
may  wish  to  send  for  reprints  (3  cents 
each). 


No  TP  This  Month 

Because  this  is  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
semester,  no  Transcription  Project  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  the  rest  of  the  issues  this  school 
year,  both  a  WWT  and  a  TP  will  be 
published. 


Give  a  copy  to  each  pupil.  He  is  to  find  I 
as  many  errors  as  he  can  without  knowing  f 
how  many  there  are.  A  small  check  mark 
should  be  placed  directly  on  each  error —  ■ 
some  words  may  contain  more  than  one 
type  of  mistake.  As  much  time  may  be  used 
as  is  needed.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  would 
seem  about  right. 

When  the  pupils  have  finished  their 
proofreading,  have  them  exchange  papers. 

As  you  read  the  key  (page  381),  have  them 
circle  the  number  of  detected  errors  you 
enumerate,  not  including  ones  which  pupils 
may  incorrectly  have  indicated  as  errors,  i 
The  number  of  correctly  detected  errors.  1 
the  pupil’s  name,  and  the  school  name  and 
address  should  be  written  at  the  bottom  of 
each  paper. 

Certification  Procedure  ' 

Winning  a  Certificate  of  Proofreading 
Proficiency  is  the  first  step  toward  tran¬ 
scription  excellence.'  Pupils  in  any  business 
class  may  try  for  this  certificate,  although 
it  is  designed  especially  for  transcription 
pupils. 

Mail  the  eligible  papers  (with  a  covering 
letter  giving  the  school  name  and  address, 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  their  scores) 
to  the  Aw'ards  Editor,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  For  each  paper  that  is 
to  be  certified,  send  10  cents  or  a  B.E.W. 
stamp  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  examina¬ 
tion,  printing,  and  mailing. 

We  hasten  to  tell  you  that  the  B.E.W. 
does  not  require  that  all  the  certificates  in 
transcription  be  earned  in  the  month  the 
tests  are  published,  although  we  recoin-  ^ 
mend  this  practice.  The  B.E.W.  provides 
the  test  materials,  examines  the  papers  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  awards  the  certificates,  leaving 
to  each  teacher  the  scheduling  of  his  own 
testing  program.  Just  be  sure  the  materials 
are  new  to  the  pupils  when  they  are  ad-  I 
ministered  for  certification.  ! 

*  The  junior  certific<Ue  for  proofreading  ability  is  [ 
given  to  students  who  detect  70  per  cent  of  the  erroM 
in  a  WWT;  the  senior  certificate,  80  per  cemt;  and  the  j 
superior  certificate,  90  per  cent.  | 
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WAYNE  TRUST  COMPANY 

159  North  Washington  Street 
Columhus,  Ohio 


Feburary  li  1949  1 

Madame  Yvonne,  Modiste  2 

1937  So  Pleasant  Creek  Boulevarde  3 

Cinclnattl  0.  4 

My  Dear  Mde.  Modiste,  5 

Subject:  Loan  on  Insurance  Policy  6 

Personel  loan  department  of  the  Wayne  trust  company  stand  already  7 
to  assist  you  with  your  finance  problems.  8 

Now,  is  the  time  of  year,  when  your  salary  check  seems  to  have  9 

shrunken  in  size,  so  many  are  the  demandments  on  them.  We  rea«  10 

lize  that  Xnas  bills  may  have  eat  in  your  reserve,  that  its  11 

during  the  month  of  Feburary  that  you  own  a  payment  on  your  re-  12 

tirment  contact.  And  that  federal  income  tax  ajustments  may  need  13 
to  meet.  May  we  help  you  with  your  advise,  and  with  our  loan  14 

service  15 

A  inopportune  feature  of  our  loan  Service  is  that:  the  16 

"makers*"  estate  is  protected  by  our  life  insurence  plan.  In  17 

the  advent  of  the  "maker’s"  death,  the  balance  of  the  note  aut-  18 
omaticaly  canceled?  19 

Our  Loan  Dept  remains  opened  daily  ’till  4  p.  m.  an  on  Saturday  20 
untill  12:30  p.  ra.  As  its  most  convenience  for  you  we  will  be  21 

glad  to  accept  you  application  by  telephone  or  cable.  Our  No.  22 

is  MAin  too.  23 

Yours 'Very  Truly,  24 

WAYNE  TRUST  INC.  25 

John  EBrown  26 

Assist.  Treasure  27 


JEB—  28 

Enclosure  29 


You  and  your  students  will  enjoy  this 
month’s  WWT.  You  may  duplicate 
copies  for  classroom  use  or  obtain  re¬ 
prints  from  the  B.E.W.  at  3  cents  each. 


‘’Par”  for  a  “junior”  certificate  is  64 
errors  found;  for  a  “senior”  certificate, 
74;  for  a  “superior”  certificate,  83.  The 
key  is  given  on  page  381. 
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■  THE  GREGG  WRITER  DICTATION  MATERIAL 


The  Upper  Berth 

From  “Wandering  Ghosts,” 
by  F.  Marion  Gran  ford 

( Copyright,  I9tl,  by  the  Marmillan  Company ) 

Part  I 

IT  IS  ;i  very  singular  thing,”  said  Brisbane. 
*  Everybody  stopped  talking.  Brisbane’s 
voice  was  not  loud,  but  iwssessed  a  peculiar 
(luality  of  penetrating  general  conversation. 
Everybody  listened. 

“It  is  very  singular,”  be  continued.  “People 
are  always  asking  w'hether  anybody  has  seen  a 
ghost.  T  have.” 

A  chorus  of  exclamations  greeted  Brisbane’s 
statement.  Brisbane  was  going  to  tell  a  story. 

As  T  liave  to  cross  the  Atlantic  pretty  often, 
said  Brisbane,  I  have  a  habit  of  waiting  for 
certain  ships.  It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  I  was 
never  Cheated  out  of  a  good  passage  but  once 
in  my  life.  I  remember  it  very  well :  The  cus¬ 
tomhouse  officials,  who  were  hanging  about 
waiting  for  a  steamer  already  on  her  way  up 
.from  the  Quarantine,  presented  a  peculiarly 
hazy  an<l  thoughtful  appearance.  I  hastened 
on  board.  The  Kamtschatka  was  one  of  tny 
favorite  ships,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
inducement  which  could  entice  me  to  make 
another  voyage  in  her.  Excuse  the  digression. 
I  got  t>n  board  and  I  hailed  a  steward  familiar 
to  me. 

“One  hundred  and  five,  lower  berth,”  said  I, 
in  a  businesslike  tone. 

The  stew’ard  took  my  portmanteau,  greatcoat, 
and  rug.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  his  face.  I  judged  that  he  was  either  about 
to  shed  tears,  to  sneeze,  or  to  drop  my  port¬ 
manteau. 

“Well,  I’m — !”  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  and 
led  the  w^ay. 

One  hundred  and  five  was  on  the  ix)rt  side, 
well  aft.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  stateroom.  The  lower  l)erth,  like  most  of 
those  upon  the  Kamtschatka,  was  double.  There 
was  plenty  of  room.  Upon  the  uninviting  mat¬ 
tresses  were  carefully  folded  together  those 
blankets  wffiich  a  great  mo<lem  humorist  has 
aptly  compared  to  cold  buckwheat  cakes.  Sad- 
colored  curtains  half  closed  the  upper  berth. 
The  hazy  daylight  shed  a  faint  illumination 
upon  the  desolate  little  scene.  Ugh!  how  I 
hate  that  stateroom! 

The  steward  deposited  my  traps  and  looked 
at  me,  as  though  he  wanted  to  get  away — prob¬ 
ably  in  search  of  more  passengers  and  more 
fees. 

“I’ll  try  and  make  yer  comfortable  all  I  can,” 
he  remarked,  as  he  put  the  coins  in  his  pocket. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  doubtful  intonation  in 
his  voice  which  surprised  me. 


We  left  the  pier  punctually,  and  it  was  very- 
pleasant  to  be  fairly  under  way.  Everybody 
knows  what  the  first  day  at  sea  is  like.  One 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  very  much  like 
another,  and  we  who  cross  very  often  do  not 
make  the  voyage  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 
Whales  and  icebergs  are  indeed  always  objects 
of  interest,  but.  after  all,  one  whale  is  very- 
much  like  another  whale,  and  one  rarely  sees 
an  iceberg  at  close  quarters.  To  the  majority 
of  us,  the  most  delightful  moment  of  the  day- 
is  when  we  have  taken  our  last  turn  on  deck, 
have  srnoked  our  last  cigar,  and,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tiring  ourselve.s,  feel  at  liberty  to 
turn  in  with  a  clear  conscience. 

On  that  first  night  of  the  voyage.  I  felt  par¬ 
ticularly  lazy  and  went  to  bed  in  105  rather 
earlier  than  I  usually  do.  As  I  turned  in,  I 
wTis  amazed  to  see  that  I  was  to  have  a  com¬ 
panion.  A  portmanteau,  very  like  my  own,  lay 
in  the  opposite  comer,  and  in  the  upper  berth 
had  been  deposited  a  neatly  folded  rug,  with  a 
stick  and  umbrella.  I  had  hoped  to  be  alone, 
and  I  was  disappointed;  but  I  wondered  who 
my  roommate  was  to  be,  and  I  determined  to 
have  a  look  at  him. 

Before  I  had  been  long  in  bed  he  entered.  He 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  a  very  tall  man. 
veiy  thin,  very  pale,  with  sandy  hair  and 
whiskers  and  colorless  gray  eyes.  He  had  about 
him,  1  thought,  an  air  of  rather  dubious  fash¬ 
ion  ;  a  little  overdressed — a  little  odd.  There 
are  three  or  four  of  his  kind  on  every  wean 
steamer.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  1  did  not 
care  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  I  went  to 
sleep  saying  to  myself  that  I  would  study  his 
habits  in  order  to  avoid  him.  If  he  rose  early, 
I  would  rise  late;  if  he  went  to  bed  late,  I 
would  go  to  bed  early.  I  did  not  care  to  know 
him.  If  you  once  Imow  people  of  that  kind, 
they  are  always  turning  up.  Poor  fellow!  I 
need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  so 
many  decisions  about  him,  for  I  never  saw  him 
again  after  that  first  night  in  105. 

I  was  sleeping  soundly  when  I  was  suddenly 
waked  by  a  loud  noise.  To  judge  from  the 
sound,  my  roommate  must  have  sprung  with  a 
single  leap  from  the  upj^r  berth  to  the  floor. 
I  heard  him  fumbling  with  the  latch  and  bolt 
of  the  door,  which  opened  almost  immediately, 
and  then  I  heard  his  footsteps  as  he  ran  at  full 
speed  down  the  passage,  leaving  the  door  open 
behind  him.  The  ship  was  rolling  a  little,  and 
I  expected  to  hear  him  stumble  or  fall,  but  he 
ran  as  though  he  were  running  for  his  life.  The 
door  swung  on  its  hinges  with  the  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  sound  annoyed  me.  I  got  up 
and  shut  it,  and  groped  my  way  back  to  my 
berth  in  the  darkness.  I  went  to  sleep  again; 
but  I  have  no  idea  how  long  I  slept. 

w  HEN  I  awoke  it  was  still  quite  dark,  but  I 
felt  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  cold,  and  it 
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jicemed  to  ine  that  the  air  was  damp.  You 
laiow  the  peculiar  smell  of  a  cabin  which  has 
been  wet  with  sea  water.  I  covered  myself  up 
as  well  as  I  could  and  dozed  off  again.  I  could 
hear  my  roommate  turn  over  in  the  upper  berth. 
He  had  probably  returned  while  I  was  asleep. 
Once  I  thought  I  heard  him  groan,  and  I  argued 
that  he  was  seasick.  I  dozed  off  and  slept  till 
early  daylight. 

1  The  ship  was  rolling  heavily,  and  the  gray 
I  light  which  came  in  through  the  porthole 
t  changed  in  tint  with  every  movement  according 
as  the  angle  of  the  vessel’s  side  turned  the  glass 
I  seaward  or  skyward.  It  was  unaccountably 
cold.  I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  the 
i  porthole,  and  saw  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
wide  open  and  hooked  back.  I  got  up  and 
I  .shut  it.  .As  I  turned  back  I  glanced  at  the 
I  upper  berth.  The  curtains  were  drawn  close 
together;  my  companion  had  probably  felt  cold 
as  well  as  I.  It  struck  me  that  I  had  slept 
enough.  The  stateroom  was  uncomfortable, 
though,  strange  to  say,  I  could  not  smell  the 
dampness  which  had  annoyed  me  in  the  night. 
My  roommate  was  still  asleep — excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  avoiding  him — so  I  dressed  at  once 
I  and  went  on  deck.  I  came  across  the  doctor, 

]  who  was  taking  his  first  sniff  of  the  morning 
;  air.  He  was  a  young  man  from  the  West  of 
!  Ireland — a  tremendous  fellow,  with  black  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  already  inclined  to  be  stout;  he 
had  a  happy-go-lucky,  healthy  look  about  him 
which  was  rather  attractive. 

Fine  morning,”  I  remarked,  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction. 

“Well,"  said  he,  eyeing  me  with  an  air  of 
ready  interest,  ‘T  don’t  think  it’s  much  of  a 
morning.  It’s  just  what  I  call  fuggly  weather.” 

“It  was  very  cold  last  night,  I  thought,”  1 
remarked.  “However,  when  I  looked  about,  I 
found  that  the  porthole  was  wide  open.  I  had 
not  noticed  it  when  I  went  to  bed.  And  the 
stateroom  was  damp,  too.” 

“Damp!”  said  he.  “Whereabouts  are  you?” 

“One  hundred  and  five — ” 

To  my  surprise  the  doctor  started  visibly, 
^  and  stared  at' me. 

I  “What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked. 


“Oh — nothing,”  he  answered.  “Only  every- 
botly  has  complained  of  that  stateroom  for  the 
last  three  trips.” 

“I  shall  complain,  too,”  I  said.  “It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  properly  aired !” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  helped,”  answered 
the  doctor.  “I  believe  there  is  something — well, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  frighten  passengers.” 

“You  ne^  not  be  afraid  of  frightening  me.” 

I  replied.  “I  can  stand  any  amount  of  damp. 
If  I  should  get  a  bad  cold  I  will  come  to  you.” 

“It  is  not  so  much  the  damp,”  he  remarked. 
“However,  I  dare  say  you  will  get  on  very  well. 
Have  you  a  roommate?” 

“Yes;  a  deuce  of  a  fellow,  who  bolts  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  leaves  the  door 
open.” 

Again  the  doctor  glanced  curiously  at  me. 

“Did  he  come  back?”  he  asked  presently. 

“Yes.  I  was  asleep,  but  I  waked  up,  an«l 
heard  him  moving.  Then  I  felt  cold  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  This  morning  I  found  the  port¬ 
hole  open.” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  doctor  quietly,  “I  don’t 
care  much  for  this  ship.  I  don’t  care  a  rap  for 
her  reputation.  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
have  a  good-sized  place  up  here.  I  will  share 
it  with  you,  though  I  don’t  know  you  from 
Adam.” 

I  WAS  very  much  surprised  at  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  could  not  imagine  why  he  should  take 
such  a  sudden  interest  in  my  welfare.  How¬ 
ever,  his  manner  as  he  spoke  of  the  ship  was 
peculiar. 

“You  are  very  good,  doctor,”  I  said.  “But. 
really,  I  believe  even  now  the  cabin  could  be 
aired,  or  cleaned  out,  or  .something.  Why  do 
you  not  care  for  the  ship?” 

“We  are  not  superstitious  in  our  profession, 
sir,”  replied  the  doctor,  “but  the  sea  makes 
people  so,  I  don’t  want  to  prejudice  you,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  frighten  you,  but  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  move  in  here.  I  would 
as  soon  see  you  overboard,”  he  added  earnestly, 
“as  know  that  you  or  any  other  man  was  to 
sleep  in  105.” 

“Good  gracious!  Why?”  I  asked. 

“Just  because  on  the  last  three  trips  the  peo- 
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pie  who  have  slept  there  actually  have  gone 
overboard,”  he  answered  gravely. 

The  intelligence  was  startling  and  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  I  confess.  I  looked  hard  at  the 
doctor  to  see  whether  he  was  making  game  of 
me,  but  he  looked  perfectly  serious.  I  thanked 
him  warmly  for  his  offer,  but  told  him  I  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  by  which 
everyone  who  slept  in  that  particular  stateroom 
went  overboard.  He  did  not  say  much,  but 
looked  as  grave  as  ever,  and  hinted  that,  before 
we  got  across,  I  should  probably  reconsider  his 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  time  we  went  to 
breakfast,  at  which  only  an  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  assembled.  I  noticed  that 
one  or  two  of  the  officers  who  breakfasted  with 
us  looked  grave.  After  breakfast  I  went  into 
my  stateroom  in  order  to  get  a  book.  The 
curtains  of  the  upper  berth  were  still  closely 
drawn.  Not  a  w’ord  was  to  be  heard.  My 
roommate  w^as  probably  still  asleep. 

As  T  came  out  I  met  the  steward  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  look  after  me.  He  whispered 
that  the  captain  wanted  to  see  me,  and  then 
scuttled  away  down  the  passage  as  if  very 
anxious  to  avoid  any  questions. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Birth  of  an  Industry — 
Freezing  Melon  Balls 

ANNE  TOBIN 

In  “Hearth  and  Home,”  July  and 
August,  1948 


TH  HREE  YEARS  AGO  Mrs.  Phil  L.  Ryan, 
of  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  tried  a  new 
recipe  that  she  had  seen*  in  a  booklet  on  home 
frozen  foods.  The  experiment  was  a  success, 
and  Mrs.  Ryan’s  husband  liked  the  result.* 

Had  this  been  an  ordinary  case,  the  recipe 
would  probably  have  been  put  in  Mrs.  Ryan’s 
cook  book*  or  recipe  file  for  future  family  use. 
But  in  this  instance,  the  new  recipe  led  to  a 
thriving  new*  industry. 

What  Mrs.  Ryan  prepared  and  had  frozen 
at  a  nearby  locker  plant  were  cantaloupe  balls, 
and  Mrs.®  Ryan’s  husband  is  in  the  cantaloupe 
business — raising  a  fruit  for  which  Rocky  Ford 
and  the  Arkansas  Valley*  are  famous  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  Ryan  family  has 
raised  cantaloupe*  seed  commercially.  During 
those  years  from  1909  until  1945,  the  seeds 
were*  extracted  from  the  melons  in  the  field  and 
the  fruit  itself  was  thrown  away. 

Phil  Rj^an,  who  was  always  bothered  by*  the 
tremendous  waste  of  vine-ripened,  flavorsome 
fruit,  estimates  now  that  forty  melons  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  pound**  of  seed.  During  the  thirty- 
six  years  that  Ryan  Brothers  raised  seed  in 
Rocky  Ford,  the  output  amounted  to  more** 
than  a  million  pounds.  The  wasted  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  totals  to  a  staggering  figure, 
Ryan  points  out.** 

After  tasting  the  frozen  melon  balls,  Ryan 
decided  that  commercial  freezing  of  canta¬ 
loupe  balls  would  provide**  a  use  for  the  pre\'i- 


ously  useless  melons.  With  his  brother-in-law, 
F.  M.  Sabine,  of  Denver,  Ryan**  begjan  tht 
Rocky  Ford  Food  Products  Company  in  194 j 

That  first  summer  the  firm  froze  only* 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  choice  cantaloupe 
balls.  The  melon  met  with  almost  instant  suc¬ 
cess,  and  demand  far  outran**  supply. 

In  1946  H.  B.  McCluskey,  of  nearby  La  Junta, 
Colorado,  organized  *’  the  Polar  Ice  and  Locker  i 
Company  and  built  a  freezer  plant  at  Rocky  I 
Ford  for  the  Ryan-Sabine  firm.  Ten’*  times  . 
as  many  melons  were  frozen  then  and  the  out-  ( 
put  was  increased  even  further  this  year.  At 
the  height  of  the**  season  ninety  persons  were  I 
employed  in  two  shifts  at  the  plant. 

Freezing  the  balls  was,  of  course,  not  a  new 
idea,**  Ryan  points  out,  but  the  Rocky  Ford 
firm  was  the  first  to  freeze  melons  commer¬ 
cially.  Already  another**  company  in  California 
has  begun  to  follow  suit. 

With  true  Colorado  pride  and  with  a  skep¬ 
tical**  e>'e  toward  California,  Ryan  says  that 
Rocky  Ford  melons  are  just  naturally  better 
than  the*’  California  kind. 

In  addition  to  the  cantaloupe,  the  firm  also 
has  been  freezing  honey  dew  melon  balls  from* 
the  paler,  greenish  honey  dew  melons.  Further  i 
expansion  plans  include  freezing  of  other  j 
Arkansas  Valley**  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ; 
possibly  turkeys. 

The  new  business  has  brought  correspondence  | 
to  Ryan  from  all  parts**  of  the  country,  but  * 
the  most  amusing  letter  came  from  a  Mrs.  i 
Sullivan  in  Boston,  who  apparently**  had  never 
eaten  any  fresh  honey  dew  melons.  She  pur-  ■ 
chased  a  box  of  the  frozen  honey  dew  balls,  but 
she*"  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  her  pur¬ 
chase. 

“If  the  melons  were  not  picked  so  green,  but 
allowed  to  ripen  more,”  the**  Bostonian  wrote  * 
Ryan,  “and  if  they  weren’t  frozen  quite  so  I 
hard,  they  would  probably  be  delicious!”  (599) 


The  Queen  of  Sheba’s  Gold  i 

FRED  DICKENSON  ' 

•  i 

From  “The  American  Weekly,”  J 

November  21,  1948 

I 

And  KING  SOLOMON  gave  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  all  her  desire,  whatsoever  she 
asked,  beside  that  which  she  had*  brought  unto 
the  king.  So  she  turned,  and  went  away  to  her 
own  land,  she  and  her  servants.” 

In  those  few  words  of  Chronicles*  (2  Chroni¬ 
cles  9:12)  the  Bible  has  posed  one  of  the  most  ‘ 
fascinating  puzzles  of  all  time.  Where  was 
that*  “own  land”  from  which  the  beautifid 
visitor  had  brought  eight  million  dollars  in  gold 
to  the  king  and  to  which  she  returned?"  It  does 
not  say. 

For  three  thousand  years  scholars  have  striven 
in  vain  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  queenly 
fortune.®  Adventurers,  lured  by  the  thought  of  I 
wealth  still  hidden  in  forgotten  diggings,  have 
combed  desolate  stretches  of*  Transjordan,  I 
Egypt,  and  Africa  for  the  source  of  the| 
treasure.  , 

But  now',  at  last,  has  come  evidence  that  the 
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quecn^  reigned  in  what  is  today  part  of  Arabia. 

,  .\t  least  one  of  the  mines  again  is  yielding  its 
ioog-lost  gold  to*  machinery  installed  by  a 
British-American  syndicate  operating  in  part¬ 
nership  with  King  Ibn*  Sand  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  ancient  lode  is  located  inland  from  the 
Sea  coast,  halfway  between^*  the  Moslem 
shrines  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  at  Mahad  Dahab, 

I  which  is  Arabic  for  “Cradle  of  Gold.”  So” 

I  acouraging  have  preliminary  operations  been 

•  that  construction  of  a  railroad  has  been  started 
I  from  Mahad”  Dahab  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of 

Jidda  for  transportation  of  ore  and  workers. 

I  That  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did”  not  deal  in 
small  amounts  of  the  precious  metal  is  shown 
by  the  Bible  passage :  “And  she  gave  the  king 
an  hundred”  and  twenty  talents  of  gold.  .  .  .” 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  amounted  to 
15,720“  pounds,  equal  to  $8,023,488  at  today’s 

.  prices. 

Some”  scholars,  who  hold  that  the  legendary' 
“King  Solomon’s  mines”  actually  were  those  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  point”  to  the  Bible  passage 
immediately  following  the  statement  that  the 

I I  queen  “went  away  to  her  own  land.” 

'  “Now”  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  King 

•  I  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  and  three 

•  I  score  and  six  talents  of  gold.” 

I  All”  references  to  Solomon’s  gold  have  it 
being  sent  to  him  from  faraway  sources — ^by 

I I  ship  and  caravan.*®  Nowhere  is  there  mention 
1 1  that  the  King’s  personal  mines  produced  the 


fortune. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  was  gold 
in**  the  Mahad  Dahab  region,  but  only  recently 
bas  scientific  prospecting  uncovered  the  ancient 
shafts"  and  made  their  working  profitable. 
Richard  Sanger,  United  States  State  Depart- 
mmt  expert  on  Saudi  Arabia"  and  a  friend  of 
King  Ibn,  not  long  ago  returned  from  one  of 
his  numerous  visits  to  the  country**  and  con¬ 
firmed  reports  of  the  rediscovered  strike. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  was 
one  of  King  Solomon’s**  gold  mines,”  Sanger 
sjiid.  “Bedouins  undoubtedly  had  removed  all 
the  traces  usually  found  around  ruins**  in  the 
Bible  lands,  but  mining  operations  have  dispelled 
aiy  dovibt  that  this  was  one  of  the  mines  from 
.which**  Solomon’s  gold  came.” 

*  Should  the  Arabian  mines  prove,  in  truth,  to 
j  be  those  accredited  jointly  to  King  Solomon** 
en  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  old  Arab  legends  iden¬ 
tifying  the  queen  with  their  own  Balkis  would 
be  borne  out.  Balkis,"  according  to  their  tales, 
reigned  over  a  fabulous  Land  of  Sheba  sup¬ 
ped  to  have  been  located  near  the"  Red  Sea 
in  South  Arabia — only  a  few  miles  from  the 
ost  ‘present  diggings. 


Arabian  minstrels  still  sing  of"  how  Balkis, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  was  “tall,  with  the  grace  of  a 
wwer  and  the  complexion  of  an  olive.”  They, 
too,  have”  her  visiting  King  Solomon  at  Jerusa- 
Iwi,  but  their  version,  unlike  the  Scriptures, 
las  Balkis  agreeing"  to  become  one  of  the 
tniy  '  king’s  seven  hundred  wives. 

:  of  I  Solomon  evidently  received  tremendous  ship- 
lavt  mmts  of  gold.**  The  Bible  says: 

1 .  “And  King  Solomon  made  two  hundred  tar- 
the|gEtsof  beaten  gold;  six  hundred  shekels  of 
I  pijd  went  to**  one  target. 

thr  1  "And  three  hundred  shields  made  he  of  beaten 


gold ;  three  himdred  shekels  of  gold  went  to 
one  shield.  . .  .  Moreover"  the  king  made  a  great 
throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold. 

“.And  there  were  six  steps  to  the  throne  with 
a*’  footstool  of  gold.  .  .  .  And  all  the  drinking 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
were  of  pure  gold.  .  . 

Even"  such  lavishness  seems  not  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  source  of  the  metal,  if  the  hum 
of  modem  machinery  is*  an  indication.  Nor 
has  the  passage  of  three  thousand  years  dimmed 
the  glamour  of  the  queen  who  was  able  to 
proffer*®  it,  as  a  gift,  by  the  ton.  (806) 


Impression§  in  the  Snow 

WILFERD  A.  PE'TERSON 

T  HE  OLD  LADY  has  been  shaking  her 
feather  bed  today.  Glistening  crystals  of  snow 
have  made  the  earth  a  great  white’  scroll  upon 
which  those  who  pass  this  way  have  left  a 
record  of  their  comings  and  goings.  The  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  postman*  lead  up  to  our  mailbox 
and  away.  The  snowplow  has  made  a  wide, 
smooth  path  on  the  sidewalk.  In  the  street, 
automobile*  tires  have  left  their  marks,  as  the 
cars  have  flashed  by  filling  the  air  with  snow. 
The  tracks  of  a  squirrel  lead  to  our*  big  oak 
tree  in  the  front  yard.  Children  are  playing  in 
the  snow,  laughing  merrily.  Lying  on  their 
backs,  moving  hands*  and  feet,  they  have  left 
on  the  silvery  ground  images  of  angels. 

Tonight  more  snow  may  fall,  and  tomorrow 
the*  impressions  will  be  buried  beneath  deep 
drifts;  or  perhaps  the  sun  will  shine  and,  like 
a  fairy  with  a  magic  wand,*  cause  the  snow  with 
its  impressions  to  vanish  mysteriously. 

Impressions  in  the  snow!  How  symbolic  they 
are*  of  the  impressions  we  make  in  the  world 
of  thought,  emotions,  and  ideas.  We  walk 
through  the  snow  and  leave  behind*  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  each  step.  We  walk  through  life  and 
leave  behind  an  impression  of  each  thought 
and  act. 

Civilization”  is  the  result  of  the  impressions 
created  by  saints,  seers,  scientists,  philosophers, 
writers,  engineers,”  statesmen,  and  common 
folk.  We  sculpture  the  world  by  our  thinking 
and  doing. 

Our  lives  make  immortal  impressions — the” 
things  we  say  and  do  go  marching  through  the 
centuries  in  the  lives  of  others. 

A  mother  encouragjes  her  child”  to  paint  and 
fans  to  flame  the  genius  of  a  Rembrandt. 

A  shot  fired  at  Concord  is  heard  around  the 
\yorld  and  a  new”  nation  and  new  principles  of 
liberty  are  born. 

A  tall,  gaunt  man  speaks  at  Gettysburg  words 
that  will  continue”  to  live  and  inspire  long  after 
monuments  of  stone  erected  to  his  memory 
have  fallen  in  ruins. 

A”  Hindu,  living  like  a  London  dandy,  reads 
a  book  and  is  so  impressed  that  he  gives  his 
life  to  saving  India.” 

A  hunchback  with  dwarfed  and  twisted  body 
works  such  miracles  with  electricity  that  people 
say  of  him,**  “he  has  the  mind  of  an  angel.’’ 

When  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  we 
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find  that  the  deep  impressions  are*  made  by 
the  Givers.  “Now  and  then,”  said  Emerson,  “a 
man  forgets  himself  into  immortality.” 

Napoleon*  with  his  thundering  armies 
drenched  Europe  with  blood.  The  little  Corsi¬ 
can  believed  that  the  world  remembered  only** 
the  conquerors.  He  discovered  that  he  was 
wrong.  The  mighty  destroyer  destroyed  him¬ 
self.  “Do  you  know  what**  amazes  me  more 
than  anything  else?”  he  wrote.  “The  impotence 
of  force  to  organize  anything.  There  are  only* 
two  powers  in  the  world — the  spirit  and  the 
sword.  In  the  long  run  the  sword  will  always 
be  conquered  by  the  spirit.”** 

Today  Napoleon’s  garden  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  is  a  potato  patch,  the  billiard  room 
is*  a  haymow,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died 
is  a  stable.  His  impression  on  the  world  is 
disappearing  like  snow*  melting  in  the  sun. 

Contrast  the  impression  left  by  the  Great 
Giver  whose  birth  we  celebrate  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time!"  Bom  in  a  stable.  His  glorious  life 
has  so  impressed  the  world  that  millions  have 
crowned  Him  King  of  their  lives.  What  a* 
dynamic  proof  His  life  gives  that  good  does 
not  die ! 

Be  of  good  cheer  and  know'  that  humanity 
moves  forward  not  only*  because  of  the  deep 
impressions  made  by  the  great,  but  also  due  to 
the  tiny  constructive  impressions  made*  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  men  and  women.  Kind  words, 
encouragement,  beautiful  thoughts,  wise  coun¬ 
sel,  friendly  hands  on  shoulders,"  valiant  cham¬ 
pioning  of  worthy  projects — noble  acts  and 
words  are  creatively  and  eternally*  significant 
in  the  building  of  a  better  world. — From  The 
Friendly  Adventurer.  (654) 


The  Boy  Was  Dumb 

In  the  “KVP  Philosopher'* 

T  HERE  were  four  children  in  the  family. 
Three  were  bright  almost  to  the  point  of 
brilliance.  Their  lessons  came  without  ef¬ 
fort,*  they  excelled  in  athletics,  the  world 
was  their  oyster. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  had  to  work 
hard  for  everything*  he  got,  and  even  then 
he  did  not  do  well.  He  was  always  in  the 
lower  third  of  his  class,  always  the  last*  sub¬ 
stitute  on  the  bench.  One  night  when  he  was 
eleven,  he  brought  home  his  arithmetic.  Un¬ 
able  to  solve  the  problems,*  he  called  on  his 
father  for  help.  The  father,  too,  was  bril¬ 
liant.  The  methods  and  the  answers  were 
obvious  to*  him  at  a  glance,  but  he  could  not 
get  the  boy  to  understand  them. 

Finally,  long  after  bed  time,  the  lesson  still* 
unfinish^,  the  discouraged  little  boy  turned  a 
tear-dimmed  face  to  his  father.  “Dad,”  he 
blurted  out,  “it’s  no  use.  I’m*  just  plain 
dumb!” 

“What  was  I  to  say?”  the  father  said  in 
recalling  the  incident.  “It  was  the  truth.  He 
knew  it  and*  he  knew  that  I  knew  it.  But 
it  would  never  do  to  agree  with  him.  Neither 
could  I  tell  him  that  he  wasn’t  dumb.*  He 
had  too  much  evidence  to  the  contrary  to 
believe  that. 


■'Then,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  found  exactly! 
the**  right  answer  at  exactly  when  it  was » 
needed,  for  this  is  what  I  found  myself  say- 1 
ing:  ‘Thank  goodness,  Jimmy,  you**  have  found  ! 
it  out  when  you  are  only  eleven.  It  tookj 
me  many  years  longer  to  discover  the  same 
thing.’  ” 

There**  is  no  sequel  to  the  story  in  the 
sense  that  new  light  dawned  on  the  boy  and  I  E 
he  suddenly  became  as  brilliant**  as  his  brothers. 

He  didn’t.  But  he  developed  a  dogged  stick-  ,• 
to-it-iveness  that  is  staying  with  him  through  ’  bi 
life.**  He  is  always  doing  his  best.  His  \i 

father  thinks  he  will  get  farther  than  the  ei 
brighter  members  of  the  family**  who  find  oi 
it  .so  easy  to  get  by.  (306)  a, 

bi 

Did  You  Know  Thai —  f, 

The  name  California,  derived  from  ^ 

the  Spanish,  signifies  hot  furnace.  jjj 

•  •  • 

ALL  ONE-DOLLAR  BILLS,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  Federal  Reserve  Notes,  Na-  ^ 
tional  Currency,  or  United  States  Notes,  bear'  t|, 
Washington’s  i)icture.  Jefferson  appears  on  ^ 
the  two-dollar  bill,  Lincoln  on  the  five,  Hamil- 1  ^ 
ton’s  portrait  graces  the  ten,  Jackson’s  the '  (j, 
twenty.  Grant’s  is  on  the  fifty,  and  Franklin’s' 
on  the  century  note.  Though  few  ever  seei 
them,  there  are  also  larger  bills;  these  have  D 
McKinley  on  the  $5(X),  Cleveland  on  the 
$1,000,  Madison  on  the  ^5,000,  and  Chase  on  fr 
the  $10,000.  Uncle  doesn’t  make  ’em  any  wl 
bigger. 

•  •  •  ca 

THE  FIRST  VELOCIPEDE  was  built  in  mi 
1816.  n 

•  •  •  •  IT 


CORNERSTONE  of  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument  was  laid  by  President  Polk,  one  hundred  ^ 
years  ago  this  past  July  4. 

•  •  • 

THE  APPLE  belongs  to  the  rose  family 
of  plants. 

•  •  • 

PRINCE  TUAN,  long  an  athlete,  had  a 
following  of  many  athletic  young  men  in  the 
Chinese  kingdom  in  1900,  Because  of  thdr 
ability  in  sports,  they  were  known  as  boxers.,' 
Hence  the  name.  The  Boxer  Rebellion,  which 
was  led  by  Tuan. 

Embarrassing 


(Junior  O,  (i,  A.  Tetl) 

I  )ear  J  oan. 

Your  letter  just  came,  and  it  was  so  nice  hear-| 
ing  from  you.  I  hope,  at  this  time  next  yrar, 
Alex  and  I  will*  be  able  to  join  you  in  Maine. 

With  the  planning  of  our  coming  wedding, 
1  seem  to  be  getting  more  excited*  each  day.  In 
church  when  the  usher  came  around  for  the  cd-  j 
lection  there  I  was  holding  out  my  train  ticket  [ 


Was  my*  face  red !  i 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  a  get-together 
when  you  return.  So  be  prepared  to  tell  us  all' 
about*  your  trip. 

Love,  Carol  (84) 
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^  Graded  Lellers  for  Use  with  the  Greji;^  Manual 

I  A.  F.  KI.KIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Four 

i 

j  j  Dear  Sir : 

1. 1  IV e  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  watch 

•  ‘  springs  we  so  painstakingly  routed  to  you  were 
b  *  broken.  We*^  communicated  with  our  factory 
s  in  Paducah  and  were  infortned  that  they  took 
t  especial  care  in  packing*  these  springs  because 
d  of  their  fragile  nature.  The  only  explanation 

we  can  give  you  is  that  they  must  have  been 
broken*  on  their  way  to  you. 

Do  not  return  the  springs  to  the  factory  yet, 
for  we  are  sending  our  man  to  your  place.*  We 
wish  he  could  get  there  before  the  end  of  the 
®|  week,  but  as  he  has  been  called  as  a  7vitness 
I  in  a  lawsuit,  he®  will  not  be  able  to  get  there 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  first.  When  he  comes, 
please  answer  all  his  questions. 

We^  know  that  you  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  these  watch  springs.  To  speed  up 
your  work,  we  are  sending  you  another  set*  by 
I  express  today  to  save  you  any  further  loss  of 
^ ;  time. 

’s  Yours  truly,  (153) 

eei 

ve  Dear  Sir : 

he  Eiach  day  we  have  been  expecting  a  check 
on  from  you  for  the  furs  zve  shipi)ed  you  recently, 
ny  which  you  asked  us  to*  charge. 

In  all  our  dealings  you  have  always  taken 
care  of  bills  very  quickly,  so  w'e  feel  there 
in  must  be  something  wrong,*  or  else  that  you  have 
overlooked  this  matter.  Naturally,  if  there  is 
'  anything  zvrong,  we  are  desirous  of*  correct- 
>n-  '»<7  it. 

•ed  We  are  azvatttng  your  reply,  or  better  still, 
your  check. 

Yours  truly,  (75) 

Dear  Sir : 

Thank  you  for  the  order  we  received  from 
you  for  two  dozen  suits  of  underwear  and  one 

*  ^  dozen  wool  sweaters.*  We  are  exceedingly  sorry 
tM  that  at  this  time  we  can  spare  only  half  the 

^  underwear  wanted.  We  are  shipping*  a  dozen 
I  mts  along  with  the  sweaters.  We  are  expect- 
ucn!  ifig  another  lot  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  zve* 
j  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  ship  the  number 
needed  to  complete  your  January  ^  order.* 

I  Very  truly  yours,  (84) 


J  Dear  Sir : 

The  call_  thus  far  this  month  for  wheat  has 
j  been  especially  heavy.  If  you  expect  to  receive 
ear- 1  your  wheat  on*  time,  you  should  place  an  order 
with  us  immediately.  If  you  fail  to  order  soon, 
line  you  may  be  forced  to  wait  for*  yours  until 
irn?'  spring  wheat  is  ready  for  the  market. 

•  Yours  truly,  (51) 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Five 
Dear  Sir: 

Precision  sets  the  stage  at  Radio  City  Music 
IWl.  A  tiny  buzzer  is  heard,  a  red  ligh 
flashes,*  and  high  up  on  a  catwalk  four  flight 


above  the  great  zinde  stage,  the  crew  of  stage 
hands  is  swiftly  galvanized  into*  action. 

High  in  the  wings  are  seventy-five  fly  ropes 
ready  to  hoist  or  lower  a  lovely  sunset  or  some* 
other  highly  exciting  scenery,  as  needed.  That 
smooth  operation  and  ideal  performance  so* 
necessary  backstage  would  be  quite  impossible 
without  these  ropes.  A  tiny  slip  or  jam  could 
ruin  the  timing®  of  the  whole  show. 

Men  who  require  strong,  durable  rope  ask  for 
Royal  Manila.  Made  only  of  fine  fiber,  it*  is 
the  rope  they  realize  they  can  always  trust. 

“Hozv  to  Utilize  Rope  Profitably’"  shows  you 
how  to  get  longer,*  more  reliable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance  from  your  rope.  This  re- 
nuirkable  booklet  is  suppliecF  free.  Simply  write 
to  the  Royal  Rope  Company,  producers  of  rope, 
tieing  tivine,  and  baler  twine,  and  it  will  be* 
mailed  to  you  immediately. 

Very  truly  yours,  (189) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  zvriting  to  you  on  the  assumption 
that,  with  your  zvide  experience  in  training 
sales  personnel,*  you  can  fudge  the  type  of  man 
to  represent  our  organization  in  Rye.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  covered  this  area*  for  us  for  over 
five  years,  has  now  retired. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  hozv  fine  the  oppor¬ 
tunities*  for  success  with  us  will  be,  permit  me 
to  state  that  over  fifty  businesses  are  utilizing 
our  malleable*  zvire,  and  our  engineers  are  cre¬ 
ating  new  uses  for  this  wire  daily. 

If  he  has  the  proper  drive,  a®  representative 
of  ours  finds  that  he  can  earn  quite  a  sum  of 
money  in  very  little  time.  Please  zvrite  me* 
immediately  if  you  know  any  such  person  now 
available. 

Very  truly  yours,  (136) 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Six 

Dear  Mr.  Kent: 

An  old  friend  of  yours  has  suggested  that 
you  might  like  to  itispect  the  attached  proofs  of 
a  brand-new*  course  soon  to  appear  in  print. 
This  course  is  designed  by  the  talented  Linda 
Hunt,  who  has  dez>oted  her  entire*  life  to  teach¬ 
ing  speech  improvement. 

This  is  not  a  secondhand  reznsion  of  an  old 
method.  Miss  Hunt  has  spent  years*  remedying 
the  s{>eech  weaknesses  of  ‘thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals.^  In  endeavoring  to  determine  the* 
difficulties  besetting  these  individuals,  she  dis¬ 
covered  this  altogether  unique  method.  No 
matter®  what  handicaps  surround  you,  thej*  will 
disappear  promptly  if  you  follow  the  few  simple 
rules  laid  down  by  Miss*  Hunt  that  were  previ¬ 
ously  available  only  to  those  living  in  a  few  big 
cities.  You  need  dez'ote  but*  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  to  the  lessons  and  still  make  definite  prog¬ 
ress. 

If,  after  you  have  examined  the  lessons*  .zent 
you,  you  are  sold  on  the  course,  simply  remit 
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fifteen  dollars.  You  will  be  positively  amazed 
and  thrilled’  to  discover  how  rapidly  Miss 
Hunt’s  course  will  enable  you  to  improve  your 
speech. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (199) 

Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

I  have  planned  to  repair  and  paint  my  Flint 
.Avenue  Building  during  the  month  of  April. 
Mrs.*  /?anda//  informs  me  that  you  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  on  her  building  in  November  at  a 
very  reasoncd)l^  price.  She  suggests  that  1 
write  you  instantly,  before  other  jobs  have 
claimed  your  entire  attention. 

Can  you  have*  your  representative  or  agent 
inspect  my  building  to  determine  what  I  will 
have  to  spend  to  improve  its*  appearance. 

Cordially  yours,  (85) 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

Because  of  my  aunt’s  illness,  I  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  be  at  the  meeting  at  Green  Island.^ 
While  tlie  doctor  expects  she  will  need  me  for 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1 
hope  she  will  be*  sufficiently  recovered  for  me 
to  be  with  you  for  the  convention  scheduled  to 
held  the  second  week  of  May.* 

y'ours  cordially,  (63) 

A  Right  Act 

(O.  C.  A.  Memberahip  Te.«t) 

Good  thoughts  toward  men  are  better  far 
than  dreams,  but  a  right  act  strikes  a  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  men  that  vibrates  through  the 
whole*  universe.  If  you  have  friends  to  share 
your  joy  and  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life,  you 
are  a  very  rich  man.  If*  you  can  look  back 
with  gratitude  on  those  to  whom  you  owe  your 
loyalty  and  respect;  and  forward  to  those  that 
depend*  on  you  for  comfort  and  protection; 
your  life  is  a  full  one  and  you  may  rejoice. 

Act  well  always  at  the  moment.*  A  good  ac¬ 
tion  is  never  lost,  but  is  a  treasure  laid  up  and 
guarded  for  your  future  use.  Actions  take  on* 
the  hue  from  the  complexion  of  the  heart  as 
truly  as  landscapes  take  their  variety  from  the 
light.  (114) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Fawcett 
Crystal  Apartments 
294  Elast  Drive 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Dear  Mrs.*  Fawcett : 

Your  new  aluminum  coffee  pot  was  a  display 
piece  some  fifty  years  ago.  Jewelers  would 
have*  showed  it  off. 

Aluminum  was  a  rare  metal  then — brand-new, 
unique,  and  exciting.  It  was  so  precious  that 
they*  couldn’t  finish  the  Washington  Monument 
until  they  had  displayed  its  gleaming  aluminum 
cap  in  a  famous*  New  York  jeweler’s  window, 
while  the  passing  crowds  stopped  to  admire  it. 

If  you  could  have  bought  an  aluminum*  cof¬ 
fee  pot  at  all,  back  there  around  1900,  you  might 
have  paid  $100  for  it.  You  could  get  one*  for 
69  cents  just  before  the  war. 

Aluminum  came  out  of  the  display  case  into 


the  home  and  business’'  when  the  manufacturers  I 
began  to  make  Americans  want  aluminum  >  w 
things.  They  advertised  their  aluminum* — identi-  vi 
fied  it  by  names  like  Wear-Ever,  Mirro,  and  t! 
many  others — and  convinced  America  that*  these 
brand  names  were  to  be  trusted — again  and  q 
again  and  again. 

Brand  advertising  is  one  big  reason  why*  y 
aluminum  is  now  a  mass  metal.  It’s  a  big  u 
reason  why  aluminum  things  that  are  obtain-  y 
able  for  a**  few  cents  are  made  of  better  alum-  |  v 
inum  than  yesterday’s  richest  grandmother  could 
have  bought  anywhere  at  any**  price — no  matter 
what  mint  she  owned. 

The  brand  names  you  know  make  possible  the 
good  things  you  want.  ( 

On  your  shopping  tours,’*  therefore,  get  the  e 
best  goods  at  the  cheapest  price,  by  asking  for 
them  by  known,  trusted  brand  names. 

Cordially  yours,  (279) 

.Mr.  Frank  Roth 
25  Stilwell  Avenue 
Topeka  11,  Kansas 
Dear  Mr.  Roth; 

Keep  your  name,  your*  merchandise,  and  your 
service  constantly  before  your  customers.  This  1  ^ 
you  can  do  at  a  very  low  cost,  with  the*  simple, ' 
easy-to-use  post  card  stencil  duplicator  we  man- 1  * 
ufacture. 

For  more  information,  return  the*  enclosed  ^  , 
l)ost  card. 

Yours  truly,  (65) 

Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Dear  Miss  Jackson: 

Clayton  ('ostume  Jewelry  is  original  and  out-  I 
standing,  and  adds  new  drama  to  suits  and'  1 
dresses. 

To  acquaint  you  w'ith  our  lovely  new  line,  we 
are  shipping  you  a  small  sample  assortment  that 
we  trust  will*  meet  with  your  approval. 

These  smart  and  skillfully  created  costume 
novelties  are  gold  plated,  light  weight,  and*  in¬ 
dividually  boxed.  They  are  delicately  fashioned, 
some  with  simulated  stones,  to  make  your  new 
costumes*  original  and  interesting. 

You  are  not  obligated  in  any  way  to  accept 
this  trial  shipment.  We*  just  want  you  to  see  | 
the  merchandise.  We  believe  that  this  jewelry  I 
will  prove  a  good-selling  and  very  profitable' 
item  for  you. 

If  you  do  not  carry  this  type  of  merchandise, 
or  the  quantity  shipped  is  too  large,'  please  feel 
free  to  return  all  or  any  portion,  transportation : 
charges  paid  by  us.  , 

Yours  truly,  (156) 

Dear  Miss  Butler: 

We  are  glad  that  one  of  our  regular  custom-  1 
ers  has  interested  you  in  our  perfumes. 

We*  have  sent  a  bottle  of  Flower  Drops  to 
you  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and  we  hope  you  1 
will  be  pleased  with  our  product.*  In  the  box 
you  will  find  circulars  and  information  about  1 
our  perfumes,  powders,  and  creams.  We  havt 
been  making*  choice,  high-grade  perfumery  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  have  more  than  twenty-, 
five  thousand  customers  in  all  parts  of*  the 
United  States.  ‘ 
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You  can  send  for  any  article  on  our  price  list 
'  with  full  assurance  that,  if  you  are  nor  pleased 
with  the  article,  you  may  exchange  it  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  or  have  your  money  refunded. 

Read  over  the*  circulars  and  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  us. 

I  have  charge  of  our  mail-order  customers  in 
your  state  and  will’  give  any  orders  you  send 
us  my  personal  attention.  We  look  forward  to 
your  becoming  as  good  a*  customer  as  the  friend 
who  called  your  attention  to  our  products. 

Cordially  yours,  (174) 

j  By  Wits  and  Wags 

'  0  UTDOOR  MAN :  What  do  you  do  for 

exercise? 

Bookworm :  Oh,  I  let  my  flesh  creep. 

*  *  m 

SHE:  You  used  to  say  I  was  all  the  world 
to  you. 

He:  Yes,  but  my  knowledge  of  geography 
was  so  limited  then. 

THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  asked  his 
I  class  to  distinguish  between  valor  and  discretion, 
j  “Well,”  said  a  well-travelled  student,  “to 
'  travel  on  an  ocean  liner  without  tipping  would 


be  valor,  and  to  come  back  on  a  different  boat 
would  be  discretion.” 

*  *  * 

MRS,  BINGS:  Have  you  heard  from  your 
bey  since  he  went  to  camp? 

Mrs.  Updyke :  Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  at  least  once  a  week.  He  always  sends  me 
a  couple  of  needles. 

Mrs.  Bings:  Why,  what’s  that  for? 

Mrs.  Updyke:  He  wants  me  to  thread  ’em 
and  send  ’em  back.  Got  to  do  some  sewing,  he 
says. 

.  *  *  * 

A  SETTLEMENT  WORKER  met  one  of 
her  charges  on  the  street. 

Settlement  worker :  What  is  your  uncle  do¬ 
ing  now? 

Charge:  Selling  fly  paper. 

Settlement  worker:  Fly  paper  in  winter? 
What’s  the  idea? 

Charge :  He  figured  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
petition. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AS  SMITH  walked  into  a  hat  s1k»p,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  salesman. 

Salesman :  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Smith :  I  want  a  hat. 

Salesman :  Fedora  ? 

Smith  :  No — for  me. 


Key  to  the  WWT 

(page  373) 


nd'  t  1  (1)  February  not  Fehurary. 

3  (2)  South  not  So;  (3)  Boulevard  not 
Boulevarde. 

4  (4)  Cincinnati  not  Cincinatti;  (5)  comma 

•  omitted;  (6)  Ohio  not  O. 

inc  w  \  .r 

in.  5  (7)  Small  d  in  dear;  (8)  Mme.  not  Mde.; 
(9)  Yvonne  not  Modiste;  (10)  colon  not 
comma. 

6  (11)  Either  omit  subject  line  or  revise 
.~jt  '  subject  title. 

5^1  7  (12)  The  omitted;  (13)  Personal  not 
,jry  I  Personel;  (14)  capitalize  /oa»i;  (15)  capi- 
i)l(*  talize  def^rtment;  (16)  capitalize  trust; 

(17)  capitalize  company;  (18)  stands  not 
[\^  stand;  (19)  ready  not  already. 

{g(l  8  (20)  fituincial  not  finance. 

(inn  ;  9  (21)  Omit  comma  after  now;  (22)  omit 
comma  after  year. 

A  10  (23)  shrunk  not  shrunken;  (24)  demands 
not  demandments ;  (25)  it  not  them;  (26) 
real-  not  rea-. 

om-  11  (27)  Christmas  not  Xmas;  (28)  eatett  not 
eat;  (29)  into  not  in;  (30)  it  is  or  it’s  not 
s  to  its. 

you  12  (31)  February  not  Feburary;  (32)  ou'c  not 
box  I  owtt. 

bout  ‘  13  (33)  tirement  not  tirrnent;  (34)  contract 
tavt  not  contact;  (35)  comma  not  period;  (36) 
for  small  a  in  ofid;  (37)  capitalize  Federal; 
nty- 1  (38)  hyphenate  income-tax  when  used  as  an 

the  aidjective ;  (39)  adjustments  not  ajustments. 

14  (40)  Insert  be  after  to;  (41)  met  not  meet; 
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(42)  two  spaces  after  period;  (43)  our  not 
your;  (44)  advice  not  advise;  (45)  omit 
comma. 

15  (46)  Question  mark  or  period  at  end  of 
.‘sentence. 

16  (47)  No  indention  for  paragraph ;  (48)  An 
not  A;  (49)  important  not  inopportune; 
(50)  small  JT  in  service;  (51)  omit  colon; 
(52)  omit  one  space. 

17  (53)  Omit  beginning  quote  marks;  (54) 
maker’s  not  makers’ ;  (55)  omit  ending 
quote  marks;  (56)  insurance  not  insurence. 

18  (57)  event  not  advent;  (58)  omit  begin¬ 
ning  quotes;  (59)  omit  ending  quotes ;  (60) 
insert  is  after  note;  (61)  auto-  not  aut-. 

19  (62)  matically  not  maticaly;  (63)  period 
not  question  mark. 

20  (64)  Department  not  Dept;  (65)  open  not 
opened;  (66)  until  not  ’till;  (67)  omit 
space  in  p.m.;  (68)  and  not  an. 

21  (69)  until  not  untill;  (70)  omit  space  in 
p.m.;  (71)  If  not  As;  (72)  it  is  or  it’s 
not  its;  (73)  more  not  most;  (74)  con¬ 
venient  not  convenience ;  (75)  comma  after 
you;  (76)  shall  not  will. 

22  (77)  your  not  you;  (78)  omit  or  cable; 
(79)  number  not  No. 

23  (80)  Phone  number  omitted;  (81)  omit 
too. 

24  (82)  Small  v  in  very;  (83)  small  t  in 
truly. 

25  (84)  COMPANY  not  INC. 

26  (85)  Period  omitted  after  E;  (86)  space 
omitted  after  abbreviation  E. 

27  (87)  Assistant  not  Assist.;  (88)  Treasurer 
not  Treasure;  (89)  delete  underscore. 

28  (90)  Colon  preferred;  (91)  typist’s  initials 
omitted. 

29  (92)  No  enclosure. 


V 


MM  a. 


ON  THE 
LOOKOUT 


A.  A.  BOWLE 


Kwik  List,  a  new  automatic  tele- 
phone  index,  is  now  in  production  by 


Sainberg  &  Company,  Inc,,  37-43  West  26th 
Street,  New  York  10,  New  York.  Style  No. 
200  is  all  plastic,  with  a  recessed  panel; 
No.  3(K),  with  genuine  leather  top,  is  tooled 
with  a  24-karat  gold  border.  Made  of  Cata- 
lin,  Kwik  List  is  available  in  ebony,  mottled 
walnut,  ivory,  and  burgundy. 


The  new  Underwood  Sunstrand  add- 
^  4  ing-figuring  machine  of  Underwood 
Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  New  York,  is  finished  in  an  attractive, 
new  two-tone  gray-and-black  combination. 
A  newly  designed  paper  tear-off  is 
claimed  to  provide  complete  visibility  for 
all  the  figures  at  all  times.  The  machine  is 
available  with  various  column  capacities. 


OQ  Kobler  &  Company,  81  Fenimore 
Street.  Lvnbrook.  New  York,  has  in- 


OO  Controlled,  automatic  erasures  cai 

be  made  on  the  master  nlatec  ime/t  » 


^  y  be  made  on  the  master  plates  used  ii| 
offset  duplicating — this  is  the  claim  ma' 
for  the  new  SpeedEraser,  product  of  t 
Blue  Ribbon  Corporation,  11  West  4 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York.  A  sin 
pumping  action  removes  the  grease  im 
only,  leaving  the  plate  ready  for  correct! 
it  is  claimed.  An  extra  red  eraser  for  mas^. 
ter  plates  is  included  in  the  refill  holder, 
(iray  rubber  erasers,  for  general  typing  cor¬ 
rections.  are  available  «m  retjuest.  I 


I'el-O-Aid,  a  device  that  has  no  me  j 
V/  chanical  connections  with  the  teU 


chanical  connections  with  the  tele¬ 
phone,  yet  eliminates  the  lifting  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  for  conversation,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Wagner-Metcalf  Corporation,  g 
Glendale,  California.  On  hearing  the  phone 
ring,  one  merely  flips  the  switch  and  holds  jB 
a  normal  conversation,  both  hands  being  f 
left  free  and  work  uninterrupted.  The  de-, 
vice  is  contained  in  a  compact,  attractive! 
cabinet  resting  on  one  corner  of  the  desk. 

Both  incoming  and  outgoing  voices  arc  p 
declared  to  be  clearly  audible  in  normal  ^ 
tones  from  any  point  in  the  room.  Secre- : 
taries  can  move  freely  about  the  office  and 
file  cabinets  while  conversing  or  can  record 
telephone  conversations  in  shorthand  with-  ■ 
out  using  an  extension.  The  Tel-0- Aid  can  ^ 
be  used  for  interoffice  communications,  or ' 
detached  at  will  for  private  conversation 
by  lifting  the  receiver. 


The  Dial-Rite  telephone  lamp  is  de- 
O  i  signed  to  hold  all  standard  dial  tele-' 


Street,  Lynbrook,  New  York,  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  Kobler  Model  90  copyholder 
designed  for  easy  focal  adjustment  and 
recommended  for  use  in  connection  with 
typewriters  and  electric  writing  machines. 
Features  include  a  vibrationproof  sheet- 
metal  plate  9  inches  wide  by  11J4  inches 
high,  with  a  ^-inch  shelf  along  the  bottom 
edge ;  a  hand-operated  line  guide  and  paper 
clamp,  easily  interchangeable  for  either 
right-  or  left-hand  operation ;  a  heavy  iron 
base  with  nonskid  rubber  mat;  and  an  ad¬ 
justing  mechanism  that  permits  setting  the 
reading  angle  and  height  of  the  plate. 


phones  securely.  The  lamp  completely  spot¬ 
lights  the  telephone  for  dialing,  as  well  as 
the  desk  or  table  area.  The  lamp  is  alumi¬ 
num-finished,  w'ith  a  black  bakelite  base  ! 
Six  feet  of  rubber-covered  cord  is  supplied 
The  D-R  Manufacturing  Company,  14(K 
North  Calhoun  Street,  Decatur,  Illinois,  is. 
the  maker. 


) 

QO  The  Bates  Manufacturing  Companj.i 
30  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7,  Nc^ 


York,  recently  announced  that  it  is  re 
establishing  the  Bates  Eight  Movemeoi^ 
numbering  machine,  wffiich  was  discontinj 
ued  at  the  end  of  the  w^ar. 
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